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ARTICLES 
L’EUVRE LITURGIQUE DE S. GELASE! 


E pontificat du pape S, Gélase I** fut court. Il gouverna |’Eglise 
[: 492 4 496, un siécle environ avant S. Grégoire. Il appartient 
encore a la lignée spirituelle de S. Léon, et l’on a pu démontrer 
qu'on lui doit la rédaction des lettres des papes Simplicius et Félix III 
ses prédécesseurs.? 

C’était donc, lorsqu’il monta sur le siége de S. Pierre, un clerc rompu 
aux affaires et déja trés actif. Son importante correspondance le montre 
soucieux désormais de la discipline ecclésiastique et trés précis dans ses 
décisions, attentif aussi aux besoins des humbles, si éprouvés 4 cette 
¢poque de disette. Le Liber Pontificalis assure méme qu’ il sauva la ville 
de Rome du danger de la famine.’ Gélase était énergique: il aimait la 
maniére forte et ne reculait pas devant les solutions radicales. A Rome 
se célébrait coujours la vieille procession des Lupercales. Une minorité 
du sénat, encore plus ou moins attachée au paganisme, encourageait ce 
reste populaire de l’ancien culte, et les prédécesseurs de Gélase |’avaient 
da tolérer. Jugeant inadmissible ce compromis de la christiana professio 
avec la mortifera profanitas, le pape résolut de |’extirper. II signitia sa 
volonté dans un long écrit qui se termine par ces mots coupants: ‘Ego 
certe absolvam conscientiam meam: ipsi videant qui justis admoni- 
tionibus obedire neglexerint.’* Avec la méme énergie fut réprimée une 
reviviscence éphémére du pélagianisme dans la Marche d’Ancéne. 
Mais c’est surtout le schisme de Byzance, perpétué par des menées 
monophysites aprés la mort d’Acace son fauteur, que Gélase combattit 
de toutes ses forces : il sentait menacés l’unité de |’Eglise et les droits du 
sige de Rome. Avec une 4preté farouche, par lettres, traités, exposés 
historiques, il ne cessera de proclamer le droit et de condamner I’erreur. 

C'est cet infatigable pontife que le Liber Pontificalis nous dit avoir 
aussi travaillé dans Je champ de la liturgie. ‘Fecit et sacramentorum 
praefationes et orationes cauto sermone.’ Formulée quelque trente ans 
seulement aprés la mort du pape, cette notice est croyable. Gélase a 
rédigé ‘praefationes et orationes’, dit-elle, c’est-a-dire des formulaires de 
messe: 4 cette époque chaque messe avait, en régle générale, outre ses 
oraisons, sa préface propre, plus ou moins improvisée et reflétant les 


* Conférence donnée & Oxford et a Cambridge en janvier 1951. 

* H. Koch, dans Sitzungsber. der bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt. 1935 
(H. 6), 85 pp. 

* Cf. éd. Duchesne, i, p. 256, n. 2. 

* Thiel, p. 606. 5 Duchesne, i, 255. 
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130 DOM BERNARD CAPELLE 
préoccupations de l’heure. La langue de ces piéces, remarque encore 
la notice, était recherchée: ‘cauto sermone’. Mais le Liber Pontificalis ne 
nous dit pas pour autant que Gélase aurait composé tout un sacra- 
mentaire. 

Plus tard cependant, Walafrid Strabon écrira: ‘tam a se quam ab aliis 
compositas preces ordinasse dicitur.’' Renseignement intéressant parce 
qu’il reconnait le caractére composite du travail de Gélase: une mise en 
ordre de formulaires d’origine diverse ressemble fort a |’organisation 
d’un sacramentaire. Mais Walafrid parle par oui-dire, et c’est un lettré 
carolingien. A cette époque, c’est ainsi qu’on interprétait la notice du 
Liber Pontificalis. Cette interprétation peut d’ailleurs avoir été faite assez 
longtemps avant Charlemagne, et avoir dés lors servi 4 baptiser le sacra- 
mentaire anonyme, qui circulait sous le titre de Liber sacramentorum 
romanae Ecclesiae. 

Edmund Bishop a fort bien montré que ce recueil avait servi de base 
a un texte hybride compilé en Gaule vers 750, auquel il a donné le nom 
de Gélasien du VIII¢ siécle;? Bishop a mis aussi en parfaite évidence 
que le Liber sacramentorum romanae Ecclesiae était connu en Gaule dés 
le VII¢ siécle, et que S. Grégoire s’en est servi largement pour composer, 
vers l’an 600, son propre sacramentaire.’ 

De tout cela il résulte, sans aucun doute possible, que le Liber sacra- 
mentorum romanae Ecclesiae existait dés avant la fin du VI¢ siécle et qu'il 
pénétra en Gaule au cours du siécle suivant. Mais rien ne nous assure 
qu’on en faisait alors déja honneur au pape Gélase. C’est a la fin du 
VIII¢ siécle seulement que I’on constate cette attribution. Nous ignorons 
sur quelle base. 


Ces remarques préliminaires n’ont d’autre fin que d’orienter notre 
recherche. Puisque les plus anciens témoignages formels, tout en nous 
assurant que Gélase a composé lui-méme certaines messes, ne nous 
disent pas qu’il est l’auteur d’un sacramentaire complet, interrogeons 
sur ce point les textes liturgiques eux-mémes, gardant provisoirement 
au sacramentaire dit gélasien son nom traditionnel. 


Depuis longtemps la critique a fixé l’ordre de succession des trois 
sacramentaires romains: léonien, gélasien, grégorien, leurs noms 
évoquant celui des papes auxquels on les a attribués. 

En gros, cet ordre est objectif. Non seulement, comme nous |’avons 
dit, le grégorien dépend du gélasien, mais le gélasien dépend 4 son tour 

1 PLL. 114, c. 946. 

2 Voir sur cette famille de textes: P. de Puniet, Le Sacramentaire romain de 


Gellone, p. 9-23. 
3. Liturgica historica, p. 39-61. 
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du Iéonien. C’est donc a l’étude minutieuse de celui-ci qu’il faut 
s’appliquer d’abord, si l’on veut apprendre quelque chose de la composi- 
tion de celui-la. 

Depuis longtemps on a renoncé a voir dans S. Léon I|’auteur du 
sacramentaire qui porte son nom, mais on a été trop loin en lui déniant 
la paternité de certaines piéces; peut-étre méme le nombre des composi- 
tions authentiquement léoniennes est-il assez considérable. 

Celles-ci forment avec toutes les autres un recueil trés riche, mais ou 
régne une étonnante confusion. Il vient d’étre scruté avec toutes les 
précisions voulues par M. Alfred Stuiber, dans une bréve et dense 
étude: Libelli Sacramentorum Romani.' De sa minutieuse analyse il 
résulte, plus évidemment encore qu’auparavant, que le léonien n’est pas 
un sacramentaire organisé, mais plutét un répertoire de formules 
liturgiques, 4 l’instar du Liber diurnus.? Celui-ci fut constitué, a partir 
du V¢ siécle, par les piéces officielles de la chancellerie pontificale, dont 
les circonstances avaient imposé la rédaction et l’envoi. Soigneusement 
conservés dans les archives du Latran, ces documents pouvaient servir 
dans la suite et former peu a peu une tradition et une jurisprudence 
administrative. Elle se trouve, dans le Liber diurnus, disparate et mal 
ordonnée. 

Or, le répertoire léonien est son-pendant pour la liturgie. A l’époque 
ou le formulaire de la messe restait libre — canon mis a part — il était 
utile de ne pas avoir toujours 4 improviser pour chaque féte des formules 
nouvelles. A mesure que, selon les circonstances, les évéques de Rome 
composaient priéres et préfaces (comme aujourd’hui un curé élabore ses 
sermons) on les versait dans le répertoire ou l’on pourrait puiser libre- 
ment en cas de besoin, quitte 4 en modifier ou enrichir les textes selon 
les nécessités. M. Stuiber a parfaitement mis en lumiére ce travail de 


? Bonn, Hanstein, 1950. C’est le volume 6° de la collection ‘Theophaneia’ 
dirigée par M. le professeur Th. Klauser. 

* Déja en 1869, E. de Roziére écrivait, dans |’Introduction de son édition du 
Liber diurnus (p. viii-xi): ‘Peu & peu les usages s’établirent, les traditions se 
fixtrent, et il se forma une science des formules et des rites sacrés. . . . On 
composa des livres ot: tous les actes du souverain pontife étaient prévus, réglés 
et décrits. Ces actes pouvaient étre ramenés a deux chefs essentiels: le sacerdoce, 
qui s’exerce 4 l’église; le gouvernement, ou I’administration, qui a la chan- 
cellerie pour organe. On donna le nom d’Ordo romanus aux ouvrages qui 
traitaient des fonctions sacerdotales: les régles de la chancellerie furent con- 
signées dans le Liber diurnus. . .. Les deux recueils ont cela de commun qu’ ils 
contiennent |’un et |’autre une collection de formules; mais le premier s’appli- 
que aux fonctions de ia liturgie, le second aux actes de |’administration.’ A part 
le terme d’Ordo romanus qui est mal choisi, le rapprochement fait par Roziére 
est justifié. I] l’est d’autant plus que le Liber diurnus est assez désordonné (voir, 
par exemple, le groupe des formules 33 4 51) et que, selon Sickel, il avait regu, 
dés 625, sa forme actuelle. 
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retouches, 4 propos notamment des messes des SS. Pierre et Paul.! 
Le thesaurus de formules liturgiques ainsi formé était destiné primitive. 
ment au seul pontife romain, mais il était si pratique que, lorsque com- 
menga a se répandre au loin la liturgie de Rome, on désira user ailleurs 
d’un secours si opportun. C’est ce qui nous a valu le recueil de Vérone, 
seule copie qui nous soit parvenue de ce répertoire. Le professeur Lowe 
lui assigne le commencement du VII¢ siécle et pense qu’il peut avoir 
été écrit 42 Vérone méme.? 

Quels furent ses enrichissements successifs? A-t-il des piéces anté- 
rieures 2 S. Léon? De qui émanent celles qui aprés lui furent versées 
dans le dossier? La premiére question reste encore sans réponse,’ mais 
la derniére s’éclaire de travaux récents, qui jettent en méme temps une 
lumiére nouvelle sur l’obscur probléme du sacramentaire gélasien. 

On a pu, en effet, déceler dans le répertoire léonien un lot assez 
important de messes composées certainement par le pape Gélase, 4h 
fin du V® siécle, et un autre, beaucoup plus considérable encore, du 
pape Vigile, qui gouverna I’Eglise cinquante ans plus tard, de 537 a 555. 

Les messes de Gélase ont été identifiées surtout par M. le professeur 
Chavasse, dans un article sensationnel paru récemment dans Ie 
Ephemerides liturgicae de Rome.‘ 

Il y revendique pour Gélase 17 messes du recueil léonien. L’une 
d’elles et une autre avaient été déja restituées 4 Gélase5 en 1945. Enfin 
certaines oraisons antérieures — ayant probablement pour auteur §. 
Léon — et reprises plus tard par Gélase, non sans retouches et additions, 
furent versées elles aussi dans le précieux répertoire du Latran.® 

Celui-ci s’est donc incorporé au moins 18 messes composées pat 
Gélase, justifiant ainsi largement la notice du Liber Pontificalis: ‘fecit et 
sacramentorum praefationes et orationes cauto sermone.’ Le style est en 
effet caractérisé par une laborieuse recherche, qui le rend compliqué, 
obscur parfois, et sans grace. Pour le fond et pour la forme il correspond 


adéquatement 4 ce que nous apprennent les traités et lettres de Geélase: § 


on y découvre partout la double préoccupation de lutter contre le 
survivances paiennes 4 Rome, et contre l’indépendance anarchique de 
Byzance. 

? Pages 6 a 14 de son livre. 2 Codices latini antiquiores, vol. iv, p. [29} 

3 Probst et Duchesne ont pensé 4 Damase, mais sans apporter de preuves 
convaincantes. 

+ A. Chavasse, ‘Messes du pape Vigile dans le léonien’, dans Ephemer. lit. bu 
(1950), p. 161-213. Ce qui concerne Gélase se trouve surtout p. 212. Un article 
poochain traitera plus explicitement du probléme littéraire relatif & Vigile. 

5 “Messes du pape s. Gélase dans le sacramentaire léonien’, dans Rev. bénéé. 
lvi (1945-6), p. 12-41. 

* ‘Retouches gélasiennes dans le sacramentaire léonien’, dans Rev. bénéd. 

(1951), p. 3-14. J’y résume certaines des conclusions du présent article. 
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‘Nimis est exsecrandum, dit une de ses préfaces," ut cum vanae 
superstitionis ipsos quoque removeris sectatores, a fidelibus tuis dia- 
bolica figmenta tractentur’ — ceci pour les Lupercales. Ailleurs on 
trouve annexé 4 une oraison antérieure, ce complément dirigé contre les 
schismatiques byzantins :* ‘tui corporis devota compago, te dispensante, 
suscipiat quod sedes illa censuerit, quam tenere voluisti totius Ecclesiae 
principatum’. L’étude des 18 messes montre l’unité interne de chacune: 
la main de Gélase se discerne dans toutes les piéces. Le répertoire 
léonien nous livre donc intact et complet chacun des 18 formulaires 
rédigés par le pape. 

Munis de ces constatations, nous ouvrons avidement le sacramentaire 
dit gélasien: s’il a été constitué par Gélase, on doit s’attendre 4 ce que 
s'y trouvent les 18 messes dont lui-méme est l’auteur. La déception est 
grande de constater qu’il n’en est rien. Voici exactement ce que |’on 
trouve.’ 

Aucun des formulaires rédigés par Gélase ne figure intégralement 
dans le gélasien. Six messes en sont totalement absentes et aucune des 
17 préfaces propres n’y a trouvé place. II se fait de plus que, parmi les 
messes totalement absentes, se trouvent celles dont le formulaire porte 
le plus typiquement la frappe littéraire de Gélase. Ajoutons que parmi 
les messes dont on retrouve certains éléments dans le gélasien, 7 ne lui 
ont fourni qu’une seule de leurs oraisons; quant aux 5 autres, qui ont en 
commun avec le gélasien deux ou trois de leurs oraisons, leur groupe- 
ment originel n’y a pas été respecté; on les a distribuées ¢a et 1a selon 
un éclectisme qui parait arbitraire. 

Comment échapper a la conclusion qui ressort d’un faisceau si serré 
de constatations précises ? 

Il* parait impossible que Gélase, composant des messes entiéres en 
grand nombre, et prenant la peine de retoucher scigneusement les 
piéces qu’il empruntait 4 autrui, en vue d’y introduire les enseignements 
auxquels il tenait le plus, n’ait pas englobé dans le sacramentaire qu’on 
lui attribue ses propres formules, de facture si réfiéchie et si volontaire. 
Or, nous venons de voir que, au contraire, il en aurait écarté les quatre 


' C. Feltoe, Sacramentarium leonianum (Cambridge, 1895), p. 79, 13-15. 

* Feltoe, p. 45, 19-21. 

3 Les messes de Gélase conservées dans le léonien sont les suivantes: 

Section VIII: messe annexée a 20. 

Section XVIII: messes 1-5, 8, 18, 20, 24, 28, 37. 

Section XXXVIIII: messes 9, 13, 15, 19, 20, 22. 

Sont totalement absentes du gélasien: XVIII, 1, 2, 5; XXVIIII, 15, 20, 22. 

N’ont qu’une oraison commune: XVIII, 4, 8, 20, 24, 28, 37; XXVIIII, 19. 

Ont gg ou trois oraisons communes: VIII, 20; XVIII, 3, 18; XXVIIII, 
9, 13. + Je reprends ici, en les retouchant, les conclusions 

formulées dans l'article signalé plus haut (p. 132, n. 6). 
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cinquiémes, n’aurait admis intégralement aucun de ses formulaires gj 
cohérents, éliminant notamment toutes ses préfaces, c’est-a-dire les 
parties les plus personnelles. Et ce qu’il aurait regu, au lieu d’étre 
maintenu tel que lui-méme I’avait congu et ordonné, aurait été par lui 
dispersé 4 travers tout le sacramentaire, sans qu’apparaisse aucun 
motif acceptable de pareil bouleversement. Un traitement si désinvolte 
et si illogique est le fait d’un compilateur: un auteur n’en agit pas ainsi 
avec ses propres ceuvres. C’est d’autant plus a exclure dans le cas de 
Gélase, qu’il n’a gouverné I’Eglise que pendant quatre ans. Les centres 
d’intérét de sa pensée et de son action n’ont pas évolué: les préoccupa- 
tions qui animent, si 4prement parfois, ses oraisons et ses préfaces, sont 
celles que nous savons étre restées actuelles 4 ses yeux jusqu’a sa mort, 
Enfin, si le sacramentaire gélasien était son ceuvre, les messes les plus 
spécifiquement gélasiennes n’en eussent certainement pas été absentes. 
Or ce sont elles surtout qu’on a jugé bon d’en écarter. 

Il se peut méme que le cas des préfaces soit plus révélateur encore. 
Lorsqu’on parcourt celles du léonien, le rapport de beaucoup d’entre 
elles avec l’actualité immédiate apparait aussitét: le ton n’est pas im- 


personnel et hiératique, mais celui du pasteur avertissant ou gourman- f 


dant ses ouailles. Duchesne appelait cela ‘mettre ses adversaires au préne 
et plus qu’au préne’. Telles sont, en particulier, les préfaces composées 
par Gélase ; au reste ce style, ou l’admonestation morale a souvent le pas 
sur l’action de graces et la louange admirative, ne lui est pas propre: c’est 
encore, notamment, celui des messes du pape Vigile, dont il sera question 
dans un instant. 

Or, cette couleur individuelle et moralisante, qui fait de la préface une 
sorte de sermon, a complétement disparu du sacramentaire gélasien. 
Non seulement le nombre des préfaces s’y trouve réduit considérable- 
ment, mais on y est revenu, systématiquement semble-t-il, au style 
impersonnel qui avait été celui des anaphores antiques. Ce stade est 
manifestement postérieur 4 celui que représente le léonien. 


De toutes ces constatations convergentes, la conséquence parait 
inéluctable que le sacramentaire gélasien ne saurait étre l’ceuvre d 
Gélase, mais bien une premiére systématisation des formulaires ancien 
de la messe, tentée 4 Rome un peu plus tard, au cours du VI° siéck. 
Conclusion que viennent assurer encore les récents travaux de M. 
Chavasse touchant la contribution du pape Vigile au répertoire léonien. 

Voici en bref les résultats auxquels est arrivé le savant professeur de 
Lyon. 

Le point de départ fut une observation faite déja par Duchesne, qu 
avait reconnu que, dans le léonien, certaine messe du mois de juillet 
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suppose Rome en état de siége; les détails fournis lui paraissaient ne 
convenir qu’au terrible siége de Vitigés, de mars 537 4 mars 538. Le 
pape Vigile venait alors d’étre reconnu évéque de Rome." 

Cette premiére observation ne permettait pas d’en rester 1a, car le 
climat de guerre est perceptible encore dans d’autres formulaires de 
juillet et dans plusieurs messes affectées, en septembre, aux anniversaires 
du sacre épiscopal. 

En les étudiant, Lietzmann s’était apergu qu’une de ces messes fait 
allusion 4 la coincidence, cette année-la, de l’anniversaire du sacre avec 
la proximité de Paques, par quoi nous voici ramenés presque sirement, 
calculait-il, 4 la méme année 538. La concordance est éloquente : ‘Nous 
apprenons ainsi, concluait Lietzmann, a reconnaitre le pape Vigile comme 
l'auteur d’oraisons de couleur individuelle; c’est sous son pontificat que 
notre anonyme a formé la collection du Leonianum.”? 

Telles étaient les observations de détail qui ont fourni 4 M. Chavasse 
les premiers élérnents de son enquéte® sur l’ensemble des messes de 
juillet du léonien et, conjointement, sur la section entiére des messes du 
sacre en septembre. 

Non seulement ses recherches ont définitivement fixé qu’il s’agit 
bien, dans les messes de guerre, du si¢ge des Goths en 538, mais il a su 
en tirer toutes les conséquences: Cette abondance de messes de guerre 
portant toutes la marque d’un méme auteur et se rapportant donc toutes 
a la méme défense de Rome par Beélisaire, nous fait assister, dit-il, 4 la 
succession des messes dominicales célébrées par le pape durant cette 
année de sié¢ge; dans les oraisons et les préfaces, c’est Vigile que nous 
entendons, exhortant et encourageant son peuple, semaine aprés semaine, 
jusqu’au terme de |’épreuve. 

La reconstitution qu’a tentée M. Chavasse de cette dramatique année 
liturgique, reste évidemment ¢a et 1a fort hypothétique, mais l’ensembie 
des conclusions est solide. 

Voici donc, chronologiquement et littérairement reconnue, une des 
composantes du répertoire léonien: 68 messes, au moins,* datant du 
pape Vigile et rédigées par lui entre 538 et 545. 

Les rapports de ce bloc ferme et homogéne avec le sacramentaire 
gélasien vont achever de nous édifier sur la nature et l’Age de celui-ci. 

M. Chavasse a comparé les deux recueils,> prenant la précaution de se 


' Origines du culte chrétien (1925), Pp. 145. 

? Petrus und Paulus in Rom (1915), p. 23-24. 

5 Voir plus haut, p. 132, n. 4. 

* La liste en est donnée a la page 207 de l’article. 

5 Les résultats de son enquéte se trouvent consignés dans son étude: ‘Les 
messes quadragésimales du sacramentaire gélasien’, dans Ephemer. lit. lxiii 
(1949), p. 257-275. 
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limiter aux messes qui, dans le gélasien, sont affectées au caréme, cette 
partie appartenant plus sirement que d’autres au fonds romain authen- 
tique. Il y a relevé 19 piéces communes aux deux recueils. L’un dépend 
donc de |’autre, et il n’est pas douteux que ce soit le gélasien qui a 
emprunté au fonds vigilien. 

Cela résulte d’abord du fait que c’est 4 travers tout le sacramentaire 
que, dans le gélasien, se constate cet emprunt au répertoire léonien 
complet, tel que nous le livre le manuscrit de Vérone; ensuite, de ce que 
les 19 piéces communes se trouvent, dans le gélasien, dispersées ¢a et la, 
tandis que le léonien les a gardées solidaires de leur contexte. Le com- 
pilateur s’est donc comporté avec le fonds de Vigile exactement comme 
avec celui de Gélase. 

On aboutit ainsi 4 des conclusions nettes et précises : 

Le sacramentaire gélasien n’est pas l’ceeuvre du pape Gélase. II est 
méme postérieur 4 Vigile, qui mourut en 555. Sa composition se place 
donc entre 555 et 590, date de l’élection de S. Grégoire le Grand. 
Lorsque celui-ci se mit 4 rédiger son sacramentaire, il entreprenait de 
reviser un texte en usage depuis moins de quarante ans, et postérieur de 
soixante environ a la mort de Gélase. 


Dans de telles conditions est-il encore indiqué de voir dans ce pape 
un réformateur de la liturgie romaine? On a parlé souvent, ces derniers 
temps, de la ‘réforme liturgique’ qu’il aurait opérée. 

Ce mot ambitieux se justifierait dans une mesure assez sérieuse, si 
Gélase avait organisé le premier sacramentaire: le passage du stade de 
limprovisation, représenté encore par le léonien, 4 celui d’un texte 
imposé, fut une réelle réforme. Mais nous venons de constater que, non 
seulement Gélase n’en est pas l’auteur, mais que lui-méme resta fidéle 
4 l’ancienne tradition, laquelle persista au moins jusqu’aprés le pape 
Vigile : ses messes en effet, tout comme celles de Gélase, sont de facture 
individuelle, et s’inspirent volontiers de |’actualité la plus transitoire. 

Il se peut que Gélase ait composé notablement plus de messes que 
nous n’en avens décelées jusqu’ici, mais ce seul fait ne signifierait pas 
une réforme: en agissant ainsi, Gélase ne tranchait pas sur ses prédé- 
cesseurs. Le grand nombre de ses productions littéraires n’importe pas: 
il montrerait seulement 4 quel point Gélase fut un pasteur zélé, et quill 
écrivait facilement. 

M. V. L. Kennedy cependant, étudiant les deux listes de Saints qui 
figurent dans le canon de la messe romaine,' et constatant qu’une partie 
de leurs accroissements pourrait dater de la fin du V® siécle, en a fait 


' V. L. Kennedy, The Saints of the Canon of the Mass (Studi di antichita 
cristiana, XIV), Citta del Vaticano, 1938. 
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honneur 4 Gélase, mais il n’apporte, pour justifier ce jugement, aucune 
raison précise tirée des listes elles-mémes. II assure, par deux fois (p. 32 
et 58), que ‘l’histoire et la tradition’ font de Gélase un réformateur de la 
liturgie. Il parle méme, 4 son propos (p. 189), de ‘radical change of the 
roman rite’, encore qu’ailleurs (p. 144) il ‘suspecte’ seulement Gélase 
d’avoir donné leur forme définitive aux deux listes des Saints du canon 
romain. En raison derniére, ce véhément soupcon repose sur un double 
postulat admis par Kennedy: l’origine gélasienne du Liber sacramen- 
torum romanae Ecclesiae, et la substitution, opérée par Gélase, du Kyrie 
eleison 4 l’antique Oratio fidelium de lV offertoire. 

Si les observations faites plus haut ont quelque poids, fallacieux est 
le premier de ces deux appuis. Pour le second, exact est le fait — nous 
allons en parler aussit6t — mais il ne parait pas justifier a lui seul le titre 
de radical réformateur de la liturgie romaine, décerné trop généreuse- 
ment, semble-t-il, au pape. 


Le transfert au début de la messe de la priére d’intercession fixée 
auparavant a l’offertoire fut certes un acte important. Il mérite que 
soient rappelés ici les motifs de son attribution 4 Gélase, certaines 
conséquences non encore remarquées ayant peut-étre suivi cette brusque 
ablation de l’Oratio fidelium traditionnelle.' 

Parmi les Officia per ferias attribués longtemps 4 Alcuin,” figure une 
litanie d’intercession portant ce titre trés précis: Deprecatio quam papa 
Gelasius pro universali Ecclesia constituit canendam esse. C’est une longue 
suite de quatorze requétes pour tous les besoins de |’Eglise, suivie de 
quelques demandes plus bréves. Aux premiéres répond chaque fois un 
Kyrie eleison, aux secondes Praesta, Domine, praesta. Cette répartition 
et les intentions formulées trahissent |’influence des litanies grecques, 
mais le libellé des requétes est d’un latin trés personnel dont |’élégance 
est assez recherchée. On en jugera par la sixi¢me demande: 


Pro iocunditate serenitatis, et opportunitate pluviae atque aurarum 
vitalium blandimentis, ac diversorum temporum prospero cursu, 
Rectorem mundi Dominum deprecamur. 

Kyrie eleison. 


Cette litanie a été étudiée séparément par le grand liturgiste Edmund 


' E. Bishop a commencé Il’étude sérieuse du Kyrie (Liturgica historica, 
p. 116-136). Je lui ai consacré deux articles (Rev. bénéd. 1934, p. 126-144, et 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 1939, p. 22-34), complétés par C. Callewaert (Rev. d’hist. 
ecelés. 1942, p. 20-45). V. L. Kennedy s’est occupé du probléme dans I’une des 
meilleures parties de son livre (p. 29-36). 

* Dom Wilmart a montré (Rev. bénéd. 1935, p. 262-265) qu’il faut y voir un 
des recueils anonymes de priéres circulant a l’époque carolingienne. 
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Bishop et par le philologue allemand Wilhelm Meyer.' Leur jugement 
est concordant: du point de vue philologique, la Deprecatio se situe 
parfaitement a la seconde moitié du V® siécle. Meyer, en particulier, 
a fait remarquer que dans l’invocation pro religiosis principibus omnique 
militia eorum qui iustitiam rectumque iudicium diligunt, le mot militia 
désigne encore les hauts fonctionnaires de |’Etat. 

De son cété Bishop attirait l’attention sur la mention des sacerdotes qui 
HUIC ECCLESIAE praefuerunt CATHOLICAE. L’expression haec Ecclesia 
catholica désigne, dans un style de chancellerie qui trahit la période 
allant de 466 4 540, l’Eglise de Rome. 

La Deprecatio serait donc romaine et vraisemblablement de la fin du 
Ve siécle. Or elle s’intitule Deprecatio papae Gelasii et Gélase fut pape 
de 492 4 496. Comment ne pas conclure avec Meyer et Bishop que 
fidéle est ce titre et que Gélase est bien l’auteur de la litanie dont le 
style est, d’ailleurs, conforme au sien? 

Sa similitude avec les intercessions grecques correspondantes, et 
d’autres indices, suggérent qu’elle devait servir pour la messe. Or il se 
fait que, selon un témoignage de Césaire d’Arles, c’est vers le temps de 
Gélase que fut introduit 4 Rome le chant du Kyrie de la messe, avec les 
‘alia’ qui, au dire de S. Grégoire, l’accompagnaient. Cette information 
de chronologie rejoint si exactement la premiére qu’on est conduit a 
admettre que Deprecatio et Kyrie sont une seule et méme chose — con- 


clusion qu’achéve d’assurer |’affirmation précise du titre lui-méme de 
la Deprecatio: ; 


Deprecatio quam papa Gelasius pro universali Ecclesia constituit 
canendam esse. 


‘Constituit’: le témoignage est formel et met le sceau aux résultats de 
induction. 


Un dernier pas cependant reste 4 faire. On s’est demandé, en effet, 
quel besoin il y avait d’une litanie d’intercession au début de la messe, 
puisqu’il en existait une autre 4 |’offertoire: la célébre Oratio fidelium 
conservée encore aujourd’hui a l’office romain du Vendredi-saint. 

L’histoire de l’Oratio fidelium répond a ce scrupule. Elle montre 
l’Oratio restée vivante? jusqu’a Félix III et disparaissant brusquement 
aprés lui: Elle n’est plus prévue dans !’Ordo scrutiniorum romain du VI* 
siécle, qui détaille cependant minutieusement toutes les cérémonies de 


1 Bishop dans le Fournal of Theological Studies, 1912, p. 407-413 ; Meyer dans 
les Nachrichten de Géttingen, 1912. 

2 Félix (483-92) interdit 4 ceux qui auraient accepté d’étre rebaptisés |’accés 
aux priéres communes: ‘nec orationi non modo fidelium, sed ne catechumenorum 
quidem omnimodis interesse ’ (Thiel, p. 263). 
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la messe. On I’a donc rayée de l’Ordo missae. Or il se fait que le succes- 
seur immédiat de Félix III est précisément notre Gélase. Si tout ne nous 
trompe, c’est sous son pontificat que commence |’éclipse de l’Oratio 
fidelium et qu’apparait le Kyrie eleison. Puisqu’il n’est guére possible 
d’admettre la coexistence de deux litanies ayant la méme fin, et moins 
encore l’introduction de la premiére dans une liturgie gardant toujours 
la seconde, on est amené 4 penser que Gélase n’introduisit la Deprecatio 
du Kyrie qu’en la substituant a l’Oratio fidelium. 

Ignorants des mobiles auxquels le pape obéit en agissant ainsi, nous 
ne pouvons que constater le fait, qui me parait recevoir une confirma- 
tion non négligeable de l’organisation, fidélement respectée jusqu’au- 
jourd’hui, de l’office solennel du Vendredi-saint. On sait avec quelle 
religion la liturgie a voulu que, en ce jour, fussent maintenus, jusque 
dans les moindres détails, les rites archaiques. Or leur partie la plus 
authentiquement romaine commence directement par la lecture d’Osée 
et s'achéve par l’Oratio fidelium. C’est exactement |’état de la liturgie 
avant Gélase : le Kyrie n’existe pas encore et les antiques priéres d’inter- 
cession de |’offertoire subsistent toujours. 


Ce geste autoritaire suffit 4 nous convaincre que le pontife n’aurait pas 
craint de réformer plus profondément encore, s’il l’avait jugé nécessaire, 
les rites de la messe, mais nous n’avons aucune indication positive 
qu’il ait touché au canon.' 


Il est possible, au contraire, que le trouble profond qu’il avait introduit 
dans l’offertoire en en enlevant |’Oratio fidelium l’ait amené a y remédier, 
tant bien que mal, par certaines initiatives. 

Depuis longtemps, la présence aprés l’évangile de la messe, d’un 
Dominus vobiscum — Et cum spirit tuo — Oremus, qui n’est suivi 
d’aucune oraison, constitue une ‘crux interpretum’ pour les liturgistes. 
‘Il y a donc ici un hiatus — concluait Duchesne? — quelque chose a 
disparu. Et ce quelque chose n’est rien moins que la Priére des fidéles 
qui, dans toutes les liturgies, se place 4 ce moment.’ 

L’opinion de Duchesne a prévalu. Elle n’est cependant pas démontrée, 
ni sans difficultés. Les Orationes sollemnes se situaient sans aucun doute 
4 cette place et y figurent encore dans |’office romain du Vendredi-saint, 
mais il est trés douteux que l’invitatoire par lequel elles commencent ait 
été précédé de la salutation Dominus vobiscum. 


? Dans I’ Archiv f. Liturgiewissenschaft de Maria-Laach, 1 (1950), p. 107-114, 
Dom H. Frank a donné une recension détaillée des derniers travaux sur la 
question. 

? Origines du culte chrétien, p. 182. 
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Une autre hypothése a été proposée par Dom Wilmart, et reprise 
récemment par Dr. Dix.' Ce qu’annongait le Dominus vobiscum de 
l’offertoire aurait été une simple oraison, a savoir la seconde des collectes 
qui, dans le léonien et le gélasien, précédent la secréte. Les liturgistes en 
sont encore 4 se demander ou se placait cette mystérieuse formule, dont 
usage n’est précisé nulle part, ni dans les Ordines, ni ailleurs. Or, il se 
fait que la messe ambrosienne comporte, a l’offertoire, une Oratio ad 
sindonem a chanter au moment de découvrir les oblats, et dont le texte 
est assez fréquemment celui de la seconde collecte romaine. La coinci- 
dence est notable. Elle devient encore plus significative si l’on observe 
que, a l’instar de la romaine, l’oraison milanaise s’inspire non pas du 
sacrifice qui se prépare, mais seulement de la solennité du jour. En 
signalant le fait, Dom Wilmart cite l’exemple de la premiére messe de 
Noél, ov les deux oraisons du sacramentaire gélasien reparaissent dans 
le sacramentaire de Bergame comme premiére oraison et oratio ad 
sindonem (éd. Cagin n° 115 et 116). Si l’on examine la section entiére qui 
va de Noél a Paques le fait s’impose plus concret encore: les jeudis de 
Caréme mis a part, qui dépendent du sacramentaire grégorien, on y 
reléve en tout neuf oraisons ad sindonem communes avec le gélasien 
ancien, desquelles sept reproduisent la seconde collecte (n° 116, 175, 
321, 364, 403, 418, 539), deux seulement la premiére (n° 286 .t 354). 
On le voit: modéré fut l’emprunt de Milan aux textes romains, mais 
c’est presque toujours (six fois sur sept) la seconde oraison gélasienne 
qu’alors on choisit de préférence 4 la premiére qui, sauf pour le jour 
de Noél (n° 115), était laissée délibérément sans emploi. 

Cette bréve statistique montre combien complexe est le probleme des 
sources du sacramentaire ambrosien, mais elle manifeste en méme 
temps une volonté si nette et constante de reprendre 4 Milan pour 
l’offertoire la seconde collecte gélasienne, que I’hypothése surgit d’elle- 
méme qu’a Rome aussi, c’est a l’offertoire qu’elle était chantée. 


Depuis quand I’avait-on introduite dans le sacramentaire ? Les derniers 
travaux sur le gélasien et le léonien permettent peut-étre de répondre. 

Les oraisons qui dans le gélasien précédent la secréte, varient en 
nombre. Mis a part les samedis des Quatre-Temps qui comportent six 
collectes rattachées aux lectures, le temporal en prévoit, pour le livre 
premier,? une, deux ou trois par messe. 

Le cas de trois collectes ne se rencontre que six fois. II s’agit alors 
d’une messe ayant deux lectures avant l’évangile (S. Etienne, S. Jean, 
Sts. Innocents, Epiphanie, Mercredi de Pentecéte, Octave de Pente- 

* Dom Wilmart dans la note 45 de l’édition francaise du Génie du rit romain 


de Bishop, Dr. Dix dans The Shape of the Liturgy, p. 491-2. 
? C’est le seul que nous prenons ici en considération. Le livre second, con- 
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cote). C’est 4 ces deux lectures que correspondent deux des trois col- 
lectes, la troisiéme ayant le rdéle que joue la deuxiéme dans les autres 
messes.'! En somme, tout se raméne a ces deux types: Type 1 = une 
collecte avant la secréte; type 2 = deux collectes avant la secréte. 

Il importe de savoir quel est le type primitif. 

La maniére dont sont composés dans le gélasien les formulaires des 
dimanches de Caréme nous en instruit sans équivoque. 

1 et 2° dimanches: 2 collectes avant la secréte. 

3°, 4°, 5° dimanches: 1 collecte. 

6° dimanche: 2 collectes. 

On sait que, aux 3°, 4°, 5° dimanches, les messes prévues dans le 
gélasien sont celles ‘pro scrutinio’,? dont les travaux de Mgr. Andrieu, 
comme ceux de M. Chavasse, ont démontré qu’elles sont une survivance 
d’'usages plus anciens.’ Le fait qu’elles n’ont qu’une seule collecte, alors 
que les formulaires plus récents entre lesquels elles s’ins¢rent en ont 
deux, est révélateur* de l’antiquité du type r. 

M. Stuiber, étudiant de son cété le léonien, arrive 4 des résultats 
concordants: ‘Le temporal, dit-il, est composé, en général, de messes a 
une seule collecte, tandis que le sanctoral en présente assez réguliére- 
ment deux.’> Mais Stuiber ne signale pas l’exception, si significative, 
des saints les plus anciennement vénérés 4 Rome: S. Jean-Baptiste qui 
a quatre messes du type 1 (1, 2, 3, 4) et deux du type 2 (5 et 6); Sts. 
Jean et Paul, Sts. Pierre et Paul, S. Laurent qui ont respectivement 
trois, onze et huit messes du type 1 et, probablement,° aucune du 
type 2. 

Cet éloquent plébiscite trouve sa contrepartie dans le résultat des 
recherches récentes sur les messes de Gélase et de Vigile: Leurs formu- 
laires sont du type 2, comportant réguli¢rement deux collectes avant la 


sacré au sanctoral, présente en général le type 4 deux collectes, les exceptions 
étant trés inégalement réparties. Quant au livre troisiéme, il est de composition 
trop éclectique pour fournir matiére 4 une enquéte précise. 

' Sur la solution présentée par V. L. Kennedy, voir p. 143, n. I. 

2-H. A. Wilson, The gelasian sacramentary (Oxford, 1894), p. 34, 38, 42. 

3 Andrieu dans les Ordines romani, vol. ii, p. 387; Chavasse dans son article 
cité plus haut (p. 135, n. 5). 

* Les autres messes du type 1 sont: la messe ‘prohibendum ab idolis’ annexée, 
sans doute comme messe votive, a celle du 1° janvier (Wilson, p. 10); quatre 
messes votives pour des anniversaires d’ordination (ibid., p. 149, 150, 154, 155); 
trois messes pour la consécration des vierges (ibid., p. 159, 160), également de 
caractére votif. 

5 Libelli sacramentorum romani, p. 76. 

® Il se peut en effet, que la messe 21° de la section XVI fasse exception. 

La statistique ne tient évidemment pas cornpte des messes incompletes, assez 
nombreuses (5 pour Sts. Jean et Paul, 14 pour Sts. Pierre et Paul, 6 pour 
S. Laurent). 
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secréte.' Le type 2 est donc, dans la collection léonienne, celui des tard 
venus. 
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De tout cela trois conclusions se dégagent clairement: Le schéma 
primitif était du type 1, 4 une seule collecte; plus tard, le formulaire des 
messes fut doté d’une collecte supplémentaire (type 2); cette addition 
remonte au moins au pape Gélase. 





A la lumiére de ces données nous pouvons poursuivre notre recherche, 

Si lon admet — comme c’est probable — que la seconde collecte 
précédant la secréte se chantait 4 l’offertoire, une question se pose 
nécessairement: A-t-elle pu coexister avec l’Oratio fidelium, fixée, elle 
aussi, 4 ce moment de la messe? 

Cette coexistence parait bien difficile 4 admettre: L’Oratio fidelium 
solennelle forme un tout complet, énumérant toutes les intentions; elle 
semble vouloir épdiser les besoins et les raisons de prier. L’utilité d’une 
autre oraison, préalable, ou adjointe, ne s’indiquerait qu’en vue de pré- 
parer l’assemblée au sacrifice qui va suivre. Or, notre seconde collecte 
n’en parle pas. Enfin, le Dominus vobiscum chargé de l’annoncer, lui con- 
fére une importance qui ne se justifierait pas 4 cété de la majestueuse 
suite des Oremus pro . . . de l’Oratio fidelium. 

Tout parait donc indiquer que cette oraison n’a pu étre introduite 
tant que restait en usage l’Oratio fidelium, éliminée par le pape Gélase. 
D’autre part elle figure déja dans les messes composées par le méme 
Gélase. Comment ne pas en conclure que c’est lui qui l’introduisit, 
comblant ainsi le vide causé par I’ablation de l’Oratio fidelium? 

C’était, a la vérité, une assez maigre compensation. On comprend 
qu’un siécle aprés, S. Grégoire l’ait écartée 4 son tour, la jugeant sans 
doute, —et non sans raison— un inutile doublet de la premiére 
collecte. 

Ici encore l’office du Vendredi-saint, tel qu’il figure dans le gélasien 
(Wilson, p. 74-77), vient offrir une précieuse confirmation a ces résul-| 
tats de notre enquéte: 
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1. Il s’ouvre par l’oraison Deus a quo et Iudas, suivi de la premiet 
lecture (Osée) avec son répons. , 
2. Vient alors une seconde oraison: Deus qui peccati veteris, suivi @ 
la seconde lecture et de son répons. : 
3. Les lectures s’achévent par |’évangile de la passion selon S. Jeai 
auquel s’annexe l’Oratio fidelium, sous le titre de Oratio 
sollemnes. 













? Voir plus haut la liste de ces messes (p. 133, n. 3). 
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4. A la fin des Orationes ‘ingrediuntur diaconi in sacrario. Procedunt 
cum corpore et sanguine Domini.’ 
Aucune autre oraison n’est mentionnée. 

Le type auquel appartient ce rituel est donc celui des messes 4 deux 
lectures avant |’évangile, analysé plus haut. A |’état ‘gélasien’ il com- 
porterait, nous l’avons vu, trois oraisons. Mais ici la troisi¢me n’existe 
pas encore: c’est l’antique Oratio fidelium qui s’adjoint 4 l’évan- 
gile, comme les deux premiéres oraisons faisaient suite aux autres 
lectures." 


Cette extension de l’activité liturgique de Gélase n’est pas de tous 
points certaine. Dans le raisonnement qui tend 4 |’établir Il’hypothése 
joue son réle, mais l’ensemble cadre si heureusement avec les hardies 
entreprises de Gélase dans la zone de I’offertoire et s’>harmonise si bien 
avec les documents connus, qu’on peut, semble-t-il, la proposer avec 
confiance au jugement des liturgistes. 


Ce qui importe bien davantage, c’est la fixation, désormais acquise, 
des dates respectives du répertoire léonien et du sacramentaire dit 
gélasien. Elle permet de travailler sur des bases plus fermes, les docu- 
ments se trouvant situés a leur place précise dans |’évolution des rites 
et des priéres de la messe. 

Certains faits que l’analyse du gélasien a déja mis en lumiére, entre 
autres que, dans la section du Caréme, le gélasien juxtapose tant bien 
que mal plusieurs rituels différents, regoivent ainsi leur explication: ce 
recueil n’est qu’un premier et timide essai de sacramentaire, non encore 
entitrement dégagé de la formule antérieure, celle du simple répertoire. 


On comprend mieux par la la liberté qu’a prise S. Grégoire de créer 
un vrai sacramentaire, moins encombré de purs souvenirs. Le gélasien 
dailleurs, ceuvre toute récente — elle n’avait que quarante ans — n’était 
pas revétu a ses yeux de l’autorité incontestée d’un livre traditionnel. 
Aussi Grégoire le contredit-il sans scrupule. Délaissant la séparation du 
temporal d’avec le sanctoral, introduite dans le gélasien, il revient a la 


'V. L. Kennedy, ‘The Two Collects of the Gelasian’, dans Miscellanea 
Mohlberg, i (Rome, 1948, p. 183-8), a cru reconnaitre dans les deux oraisons du 
Vendredi-saint la solution du probléme des deux oraisons gélasiennes: elles 
auraient suivi les deux lectures précédant l’évangile. Mais on a vu plus haut que 
lesacramentaire gélasien prévoit pour les rares messes ou: deux lectures précédent 
l'évangile, non pas deux, mais trois oraisons. De plus, la presque totalité des 
formulaires comportant deux oraisons avant la secréte, appartient dans le 
gélasien 4 des messes qui n’avaient qu’une seule lecture avant |’évangile. 

Il convient d’ajouter que le rituel du Vendredi-saint n’est pas pareil dans 
tous les Ordines. 
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formule de fusion, qui avait été celle du léonien. C’est aussi au léonien 
qu’il donne volontiers la préférence dans le libellé méme des oraisons, 
L’éditeur du gélasien leur avait infligé d’assez fréquentes corrections, 
S. Grégoire les ignore souvent pour revenir a la rédaction antérieure.! 
Il avait d’ailleurs raison, puisque le léonien n’était pas une recension, 
mais un simple répertoire de textes authentiques. 

L’avenir nous ménage sans doute encore mainte surprise. 

Il faut souhaiter que se poursuive |’ceuvre de patiente et exigeante 
analyse qui a déja donné, semble-t-il, de bons résultats. 

Dom BERNARD CAPELLE 


1 S. Grégoire s’est souvent servi du Iéonien. Sur les 240 emprunts discernables, 
110 sont communs avec le gélasien, mais 130 sont directs. Voici quelques cas de 
retour au texte léonien, contre la rédaction gélasienne (numérotation d’aprés 
l’édition de Lietzmann): 51, 1; 58, 3; 65, 3; 72, 43 113, 33 125, 2. 
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EUCHARIST AND CHRISTOLOGY IN THE 
NESTORIAN CONTROVERSY! 


I 


PP AHIS October, 1951, we commemorate the fifteenth centenary of the 
] cons of Chalcedon. Accordingly it may seem not inappropriate 
to invite attention to a reconsideration of some of the basic theo- 
logical issues of the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy. In this paper I 
hope to attempt an analysis of the religious motives lying at the back of 
what may sometimes seem today scarcely more than logomachies, as 
meaningless as they are tiresome. 

Discussions of the theology of St. Cyril of Alexandria, however, tend 
to begin with a slight difficulty. The reason for this embarrassment is 
that one cannot simply assume without discussion that doctrine was a 
subject in which Cyril himself had any very profound interest. In the 
masterly paper which the late Eduard Schwartz delivered before the 
Vienna Academy on 14 November 1928, and published under the title 
Cyril and the Monk Victor, he began with a challenging assertion. ‘The 
motive ’, he wrote, ‘which led Cyril to begin the controversy with Nesto- 
rius was not the dogmatic divergence; Nestorius in his sermons put 
forward no innovations, but the doctrine which had been taught by 
Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia for almost two genera- 
tions without becoming suspected of heresy.’ And Schwartz goes on to 
develop his theme by showing, convincingly enough, that the occasion 
of the Nestorian controversy was the fact that four Alexandrians had 
gone to Theodosius II and complained of the way in which their bishop 
was treating them. The emperor commissioned Nestorius to examine 
the charges, which were evidently of a serious nature, and this aroused 
Cyril to the attack. His agents in Constantinople saw to it that the con- 
troversy over the word theotokos, which Nestorius thought he had 
settled at the beginning of his episcopate, flared up again; and so Cyril 
was able to divert the proceedings with the emperor from the charges 
against himself, and could put the doctrinal issue in the forefront. 
Nestorius stupidly failed to see that in transferring the affair to a theo- 
logical dispute Cyril had won the first round, and the round which was 
ultimately to prove decisive. Without realizing it he played into Cyril’s 
hands by accepting the challenge to battle on the question of Christology. 


* A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 25 January 
1951. 
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And when eventually at Ephesus one of the four Alexandrian mal. 
contents, the monk Victor, was persuaded that it was worth his while to 
commit perjury, and swore by the holy sacraments that he had never 
made any accusations against his archbishop, Cyril might indeed seem 
to have defeated Nestorius not merely in the doctrinal dispute but even 
in the matter of the personal charges. Superior tactics aided by ruthless 
bribery had outwitted Nestorius all along the line.' 

Such is the general picture of Cyril’s motives which Schwartz would 
draw for us. And that Cyril is a man whom it is a little difficult to like 
it is hard to gainsay. The documents make it all too easy to recognize in 
him a person who was really concerned solely to shatter the power of the 
rival see of Constantinople, a man who was ‘his uncle’s nephew’, in the 
well-known phrase of Isidore of Pelusium which was to be much quoted 
in the sixth century by the defenders of the Three Chapters,? and who 
was not sincerely interested in doctrine as such at all. Like his unck 
Theophilus he finds himself at the head of an exceedingly unruly horde 
of illiterate Egyptian monks; and as generalissimo of a large standing 
army he finds an ecclesiastical controversy a godsend. He presents 
Nestorius with sharply formulated propositions which are not free from 
ambiguity. Indeed Nestorius is evidently not intended to be able to 
agree to them. Cyril demands that Nestorius shall confess that the union 
of divinity and humanity in Christ is an évwois cal’ irdcracw. This 
expression was one to which Nestorius confessed himself unable to 
attach any intelligible meaning.’ If it meant anything, it was unadulter- 
ated Apollinarianism. It is surely significant that the phrase is never 
used by Cyril in his pre-controversial writings. ‘Hypostatic union’ isa 
slogan of orthodoxy we so readily associate with Cyril that it almost 
comes as a shock to realize that he seems only to have used it in the 
writings put out while the controversy was in progress.‘ It is a natural 

? Cyrill und der Ménch Viktor (Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
phil.-hist. K]. 208. 4). 

2 Isidore, Ep. 1. 310 (P.G. Ixxviii. 361 c), quoted by Facundus 2. 4. Pelagius 
(Devreesse, Studi e Testi, 57, p. 68) says he would quote it if the text were 
accessible to him. Rusticus included it in his collection of Isidore’s letters from 
the manuscript which he found in the monastery of the Acoimetae at Constanti- 
nople (cf. C. H. Turner in ¥.T.S. vi (1905), pp. 70 ff.); his version is printed in 
Coll. Cas. 80. 3 (A.C.O.1. 4, p. 9). There is another version in Coll. Sangerm. 10 
(A.C.O. II. 5, p. 146). The letter, with others to which the Chalcedonian party 
appealed, is attacked as a forgery by Severus of Antioch, c. Imp. Gr. 3. 39, on the 
interesting ground that such things could not have been said with impunity to 
so formidable a character as Cyril. 

3 Nestorius, Heracl. 226 Bedjan. Cf. Cyril’s second letter to Nestorius (A.C.O. 
I. i. 1, p. 28) where he says that if we hold the hypostatic union to be unintel- 
ligible (avé¢ixros) we fall into asserting two Sons. 

* The phrase occurs in none of Cyril’s exegetical works with the exception of 
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inference that Cyril was only using the phrase for controversial purposes. 
He did not intend to be comprehensible. After he has attained his politi- 
cal objective, the elimination of Nestorius and the Antiochene assent 
to tie consecration of Maximian as Nestorius’ successor, he is pre- 
pared to explain himself. He writes to Acacius of Beroea that he will 
be delighted to explain the Twelve Chapters when peace has been con- 
cluded and the Antiochenes have agreed to the condemnation of 
Nestorius.’ Having got what he wants he is even happy to sign his 
name to the confession of faith which the Orientals under John of 
Antioch had drawn up at Ephesus, despite the fact that the version of 
433 was stiffened by the addition of a final sentence flatly contradicting 
his fourth anathema.” Cyril’s agreement to this Antiochene document 
was an act which caused consternation among his supporters like Valer- 
ian of Iconium and Acacius of Melitene in Armenia.’ Some of his even 
more advanced ‘monophysite’ adherents never forgave him for it. His 
successor at Alexandria, Dioscorus, was to use the decision of the 


the commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Doctrina Patrum, 5. 1), which was 
written with an eye to the Nestorian controversy and caused much offence to the 
Antiochenes, as no doubt it was intended to do. Cf. the hostile comments of 
Alexander of Hieropolis in his letter to Acacius of Beroea, translated by Rusticus 
in Coll. Cas. 146 (A.C.O. I. 4, p. 98), quoted also by Sev. Ant. c. Imp. Gr. 3. 14. 
The phrase is frequent in the contra Nestorium and Oratio ad Dominas; it occurs 
once in negative form in Oratio ad Augustas de Fide (A.C.O. 1. i. 5, p. 52). Cf. 
also évwois kar’ ovoiay (fr. in P.G. lxxvi. 1453 B). After Ephesus it is a regular 
slogan of orthodoxy for the Cyrillists, and is confessed, for example, by Julian 
of Sardica in his apology for having backed the wrong side: Coll. Ath. 94 
(A.C.0. I. i. 7, p. 140). 

Nestorius’s objections were not unreasonable. The background of Cyril’s 
slogan is the Apollinarian doctrine of one hypostasis in Christ. See the study of 
M. Richard, ‘L’Introduction du mot ‘“‘Hypostase” dans la théologie de 1’ Incarna- 
tion’, in Mélanges de science religieuse, ii (1945), PP. 5-32, 243-70. 

' Coll. Ath. 107. 8 (A.C.O. I. i. 7, p. 149). 

2 The Greek text of the Oriental synod’s letter to the emperor containing the 
confession which was to become the Formulary of Reunion was first published 
by Schwartz, Neue Aktenstiicke zur ephes. Konzil v. 431 (Abh. d. bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss. xxx. 8, 1920), pp. 11-13, and is reprinted in A.C.O. I. i. 7, pp. 69-70. 
That Theodoret was the original author of the Formulary is implied by John 
of Antioch in his letter to Theodoret, Coll. Cas. 210 (A.C.O. I. 4, pp. 153 f.). 
For its first draft cf. Thdt. Ep. 151 ad Monachos Orient. (P.G. \xxxiii. 1420 A). 

3 Acacius of Melitene was a particularly formidable malleus Orientalium. The 
Armenian and Cappadocian bishops were in a strong position for harrying the 
Antiochene party in Cilicia. The diocese of Caesarea actually imposed stringent 
economic sanctions upon the people of the pro-Antiochene diocese of Anazarbus 
who did most of their trading in that region, causing them acute hardship 
(Coll. Cas. 197). The controversy was evidently carried on with a ruthlessness 
approximating to total war. When Meletius of Mopsuestia was exiled to Melitene 
(ibid. 268), Acacius saw to it that his sojourn there was not comfortable; accord- 
ing to Irenaeus he died of the persecution (ibid. 279). 
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Cyrillist synod at Ephesus that no addition might be made to the Nicene 
creed as a rod with which to beat the very Formulary of Reunion 
which Cyril had accepted.' And when trouble arose after 436 over the 
teaching of Diodore and Theodore, it is clear that Cyril would have 
preferred to avoid any further controversy upon the doctrinal issue. 
The reason for this reluctance is not far to seek. Politically he had now 
nothing to gain by it. Nestorius is no doubt correct when he observes 
that this dispute concerning the orthodoxy of the older Antiochene 
teachers was only imposed on Cyril by his need to placate his back- 
benchers.? 

Is Cyril then nothing but an unscrupulous, scheming politician who 
is interested in doctrine solely in so far as it provides him with a con- 
venient means of putting his rivals in the wrong? That he found the 
Christological controversy a useful means of smashing the power of a 
rival see is commonplace enough. Nestorius himself recognized in 
Cyril’s attack simply a continuation of the traditional Alexandrian 
hostility to the church of New Rome.’ Such an interpretation explains 


* Cf. the remarks of Schwartz, Der Prozess des Eutyches (Sitzungsberichte d. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Abt. 1929, 5), pp. 53-54. Dioscorus could plead 
that he had the authority of Cyril’s singularly disingenuous statement to Acacius 
of Melitene, denying that in the peace with John of Antioch he had agreed to 
any €xOeo.s miorews Frot cvpBodAov Kawwov as some were accusing him of doing, and 
affirming that he regarded Scripture and the Nicene creed as sufficient authority 
(A.C.O. I. i. 4, p. 23). 

2 Nestorius, Heracl. 454 Bedjan. Cyril’s reluctance appears in his letters to 
Proclus of Constantinople (Schwartz’s critical edn. in Codex Vatic. gr. 1431, 
Abh. bayer. Akad. xxxii. 6 (1927), p. 17) and to his zealous supporter the Anti- 
ochene archimandrite Maximus who was refusing to communicate with John 
(ibid., pp. 20 f.). He was stung into protest by the letter of the Council of Antioch 
of August 438, contending that Theodore had taught the same doctrine as 
Athanasius, Theophilus, the Cappadocians, and Cyril himself (Coll. Sichard. 
14, A.C.O. I. 5, pp. 310 ff.), an assertion which he hotly denies. Cf. his reply 
to John in Coll. Vat. 133 (A.C.O. I. i. 4, pp. 37 ff.); also Coll. Cas. 288 and 
296 (A.C.O. I. 4, pp. 210, 226). For discussion of the controversy over Theo- 
dore see Schwartz, Konzilstudien, ii (Schriften d. wiss. Ges. in StraBburg xx, 
1914); Codex Vatic. gr. 1431, pp. 91-93. Some points of detail are clarified 
by M., Richard, ‘Proclus de Constantinople et le Théopaschisme’, in Rev. 
@’ hist. eccl. xxxviti (1942), pp. 303-31. 

3 In the sermon preached on 12 December 430, after receiving the Roman 
ultimatum. The version of Marius Mercator (A.C.O. I. 5, p. 40; Loofs, Nestoria- 
na, p. 300) can now be corrected by the Syriac translation of Sev. Ant. c. Imp. 
Gr. 3. 39. Nestorius here enumerates those who have not trembled before the 
attacks of Egypt: Moses, Flavian, Meletius, Atticus, Nectarius. He ends: “Taceo 
de iis quae fecisti adversus illum, qui inter sanctos, athletam Iohannem, cuius 
nunc cinerum memoriam vel invitus adoras’ (tr. Lebon). In passing, it is worth 
noting that this refutes the view of Duchesne, Early Hist. of the Church, iii. 
211: “That Cyril ever replaced John in the diptychs of Alexandria is a conclusion 
for which there is no evidence whatever.’ Cyril’s savage remarks to Atticus, 
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why Cyril should so consistently misrepresent Nestorius as denying 
theotokos,' as teaching two Sons (2 doctrine Nestorius repeatedly denies), 
or even as holding that Christ was a mere man, as Paul of Samosata was 
alleged to have believed.” It throws into relief the cleverness of his deal- 
ings with Pope Celestine. Nothing shows Cyril’s astuteness more 
clearly than the way in which he sounds the alarm of Pelagianism in his 
letters to Celestine about Nestorius. Nestorius’ indiscreet relations 
with Celestius helped him here. But Cyril knew full well that the Pela- 
gian controversy was the only major theological issue about which the 
West was deeply concerned. Eleven years previously he had had his own 
knuckles rapped on this very subject of giving asylum to condemned 
Pelagians.? He realized that there was not the slightest hope of arousing 
the West with the slogan of theotokos. A beating of the anti-Pelagian 


describing John as a modern Judas Iscariot, cannot have been his last word 
(texts of the Atticus—Cyril correspondence in Schwartz, Codex Vatic. gr. 1431, 
pp. 23-48, discussion pp. 94-96). 

! Nestorius disliked the term because it was being used to cover Apollinarian 
notions; he was quite prepared to accept it as orthodox provided that anthropo- 
tokos was added. On this point the evidence collected by Loofs, Nestorius and his 
Place in the History of Christian Doctrine (1914) pp. 31 f., is decisive. Diodore and 
Theodore had also declared the term acceptable with the same qualification: 
Diodore, fr. 45 Abramowski (Z.N.W. xlii, 1949, pp. 57-58), Theodore, de 
Incarn. xv, fr. 2, p. 310 Swete. The characteristic Antiochene point of view 
emerges in the letter from the extremist Alexander of Hierapolis to Theodoret, 
Coll. Cas. 182 (A.C.O. I. 4, pp. 130f.). Alexander observes, caustically enough, 
that he was not consulted about the Oriental synodical letter at Ephesus which 
accepted theotokos without qualification in the confession of faith which was to 
become the Formulary of Reunion. Ostensibly, he says, this confession was 
made because John, comes sacrarum largitionum, brought a message that the 
emperor required of the Orientals a statement about theotokos. But in fact the 
statement made was an act of treachery to orthodoxy. The term, he continues, 
may be tolerated as an expression of popular piety, and orthodox people have 
used it before the present controversy ; but it is indefensible as a strict theological 
statement unless anthropotokos is added. Like Nestorius he would prefer the 
safe term Christotokos as begging no questions. 

The silence of the Formulary concerning anthropotokos is exploited in the 
anti-Antiochene interest by Sev. Ant. c. Imp. Gr. 3. 2. 

* Nestorius complains that Cyril sent garbled extracts from his sermons to 
Celestine, selecting passages where he had spoken of the Lord’s humanity, and 
dressing them up to make it appear that he regarded Christ as a mere man: 
Coll. Cas. 81 (A.C.O. I. 4, p. 25 = Nestoriana, pp. 204 f.). An admirable 
example of Cyril’s ability for caricature is provided by his memorandum to 
Posidonius, his legate at Rome (A.C.O. I. i. 7, p. 171); the bogy of Pelagianism is 
prominent. For Nestorius’ denials of the charge that he held the doctrines of 
Paul of Samosata, raised against him by the fanatic Eusebius in his contestatio 
(Coll. Vat. 18, A.C.O. I. i. 1, p. 101), cf. Nestoriana, pp. 284, 341, and esp. 
303 ff. We may regret that the pathetic misrepresentations in Cassian, de 
Incarnatione, cannot be acquitted of dishonesty; see E. Amann in Revue des 
sciences religieuses, xxiii (1949), at p. 241. 3 Coll. Avell. 49. 
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drum would stir Rome to action as nothing else could, in spite of the 
fact that it might seem to have comparatively little relevance to the 
dispute between himself and Nestorius.' 

That there is much truth in this picture of Cyril’s motives is undeni- 
able on the evidence of the documents. Nevertheless the story does not 
seem capable of quite so simple an interpretation. It is certainly an over- 
simplification of the story to say that no one ever suspected Diodore or 
Theodore of heresy. Apollinarius and Diodore had regarded one another 
with a suspicion as profound as it was mutual.” But above all there is 
clear evidence that Cyril’s theological polemic against the Antiochene 
school had begun long before Nestorius was brought from his monastery 
near Antioch to become archbishop of Constantinople. The evidence 
for this may be briefly set out. 

In his Paschal homily for 421 Cyril has an attack on those who divide 
the one Christ. It is only in mind (jdvais tats évvoias), he says, that we 
may divide the natures, for it is written that ‘the Word was made flesh’, 
though not so as to be transformed into flesh. As our father Athanasius 
said, 5vo mpaypdtwr avopoiwy Kata THY dvaw ev TadT@ yéyove avvodos, 
and therefore Christ is efs €€ dudotv. The manner of this avaxpaais is 
wholly incomprehensible, and must be accepted in simple faith; yet 
we must helieve that by the union the Logos made the flesh to be his 
idvos vads.3 

Here already formed in all its essentials is the core of Cyril’s Christo- 
logical position, seven years before Nestorius appears at Constantinople. 
Here are the phrases Cyril was to repeat over and over again such as 


! The Cyrillist council at Ephesus discussed the question of the Celestians 
and Pelagians, probably to please the Roman legates. It is significant that the 
minutes of the discussion are not preserved in the Acta; in the East it was not of 
much relevance. For the evidence that such a discussion took place see the 
references in A.C.O. I. i. 4, pp. xvii f. 

Cyril also ensured Celestine’s support by taking the trouble to have his letters 
to Rome sent in a Latin translation made at Alexandria (Ep. 11 ad Coelest., 
P.G. \xxvii. 85 B). Nestorius’ letters were sent in Greek and so remained un- 
read. Cf. Celestine to Nestorius in Coll. Veron. 2 (A.C.O. I. 2, p. 7): ‘dudum 
sumpsimus epistulas tuas, quibus in angusto nihil potuimus dare responsi; erat 
enim in latinum sermo vertendus.’ 

The part played by Rome in the controversy is the subject of a posthumous 
paper by the lamented Mgr. E. Amann, ‘L’Affaire Nestorius vue de Rome’, in 
Revue des sciences religieuses, xxiii (1949), pp. 5-37, 207-44; xxiv (1950), Pp. 
28-52, 235-65. 

2 The condemnation of Apollinarius had left the Antiochene school in # 
position of such enhanced prestige that Theodore’s teaching seems to have passed 
largely unchallenged during his lifetime. There is, however, a brief but pene- 
trating criticism of his doctrine of the Incarnation from an unexpected quartet 
in Nemesius of Emesa, de Nat. Hom. 3 (P.G. xl. 608 a). 

3 P.G. Ixxvii. 568-72. Hereafter Migne is cited by volume and column only. 
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els e€ audoiv and é€x dv0 mpayparwv.' In the controversial period so 
casual a use of avdxpacis would be unthinkable.*? But it is clear that al- 
ready he is anxious to dissociate himself from any notion that the Logos 
underwent any change in the Incarnation. Similar language is used in his 
Commentary on Isaiah,? where he insists that the Logos possessed his 
isia cdpf endowed with voepa yvy7. There is an evident concern to 
dispel any idea that he shared Apollinarian views of the absence of a 
human mind in Christ. Cyril was to find himself making this kind of 
disclaimer for many years to come. 

For the period before 428, however, the chief work providing evi- 
dence of anti-Antiochene polemic is the Commentary on St. John. For 
the purposes of our argument it does not matter whether this work is 
put first of all Cyril’s exegetical writings, or if we date it between 425 
and 429.* In any event, it appears now to be generally agreed that this 
work is to be dated before the outbreak of the Nestorian controversy, 
and it is therefore important evidence for Cyril’s doctrinal interest in 
the unity of Christ’s Person at a time when questions of ecclesiastical 
politics do not enter into the picture at all. The Commentary contains a 
large number of strongly polemical passages and, although the later 
terminology of the controversial period is absent, Cyril’s fundamental 


' The former phrase is so frequent that any references are superfluous. For 
the latter cf. in Ev. Io. 11. 9 (Ixxiv. 512 D); Ep. ad monach. 18 (A.C.O. I. i. 1, 
p. 18); Orat. ad Theodos. 44 (ibid., p. 72); Apol. XII Capit. adv. Or. 31 (ibid. 
7, P- 40). 

2 After 429 Cyril is more careful. Like Apollinarius he frequently denies that 
there is any ovyxvors, e.g. in Ev. Io. 11. 12 (Ixxiv. 564 B); Orat. ad Theodos. 36 
(A.C.0. I. i. 1, p. 66); also Cyril’s sermon in Coll. Vat. 75 (ibid. 2, p. 93), and 
letter to Valerian of Iconium, Coll. Vat. 119 (ibid. 3, p. 91). Proclus makes the 
same denial in his sermon preached before Nestorius: Coll Vat. 19. 8 (ibid. 1, 
p. 107). Before the controversy terminology was used far more loosely. Cyril 
himself observes (c. Nest. 1. 3, A.C.O. I. i. 6, p. 22) that some of the fathers used 
xpaois to signify the union. For such terms in the Cappadocians, cf. E. Weigl, 
Christologie vom Tode des Athanasius bis zum Ausbruch des nestorianischen 
Streites (1925), p. 61. For Origen, see c. Cels. 3. 41. 

3 Ixx. 973 A, B. 

* The old view that the Commentary on St. John must be put after 428 
because of the anti-Antiochene passages was successfully challenged by Mahé in 
Bulletin de litt. eccl. (1907), pp. 41-45, chiefly on the grounds that there is no 
mention of Nestorius, nor of theotokos, nor of the characteristic formulas of the 
controversial period évwais «af? tmdcracw, Evwas dvoixy, &c. His view is 
accepted by A. Struckmann, Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Cyrill v. Alex. (1910), 
Pp. 51-52, and on other grounds by Weigl, Christologie 373-429, pp. 126 ff., 
who would date the work between 425 and 429. A similar view is taken by G. 
Jouassard, ‘L’ Activité littéraire de saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie jusqu’A 428’, in 
Mélanges Podéchard (Lyon, 1945), pp. 159-74. The whole question has recently 
been reopened by N. Charlier (Rev. d’hist. eccl. xlv (1950), pp. 57-64) who 
follows J. Lebon in thinking it Cyril’s earliest exegetical work. 
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position is worked out with clarity and forcefulness. In fact, an adequate 
account of his Christology could be set forth exclusively on the basis of 
his statements in this work taken by itself.' We find frequent castigation 
of the notion that there are two Sons? or two zpdéowzra.? It is only possible 
to distinguish the natures by intellectual thought. Christ is not to be 
divided after the union. We must not, like the heretics, speak of him as if 
he were Beoddpov tt oxedos.* 

Accordingly it appears that Cyril has ready to hand all the essentials 
of his anti-Antiochene argument. It is likely enough that he simply took 
it over from the Alexandrian tradition. A fragment of Diodore of Tarsus 
gives an account of a theology which has the closest resemblance to 
Cyril’s.s No doubt Alexandrian theologians were saying these things a 
generation before Cyril’s time. 


II 


The question now arises: What was the real nerve-centre of Cyril’s 
objection to Antiochene doctrine? Sometimes modern writers convey 
the impression that it was primarily a psychological difficulty: ‘Cyril 
felt that Nestorius and the Antiochenes were straining the unity of 
Christ’s Person to breaking point.’ 

By insisting on the existence of two hypostases in Christ, both un- 
diminished, they inevitably made two Christs, two Sons. The word 
hypostasis had never lost its meaning of something that exists indepen- 
dently and in its own right. And so the Antiochenes made Christ into a 
dual personality, as it were, in whom the divine Aypostasis spoke and 
acted at one moment, and the human at the next. By trying to do 
justice to the soul of Christ as playing a real part in the work of redemp- 
tion and by insisting on the double djoovews, they ended by making 
him into an impossible duality, an inconceivable psychological mon- 
strum. Cyril perceived that Christ must be a single Person, one and the 
same, speaking and acting as a psychological unity. 


? For detailed accounts of Cyril’s Christology reference may be made to A. 
Rehrmann, Die Christologie des hl. Cyrillus v. Alex. (Hildesheim, 1902), who 
attempts to clear Cyril of the charge that he was an Apollinarian and father of 
the Monophysites; Weigl, Die Heilslehre d. hl. Cyrill v. Alex. (Mainz, 1905), 
and the same author’s study, Christologie 373-429, already referred to; R. V. 
Sellers, Two Ancient Christologies (London, 1940), pp. 80-106. 

2 Typical passages are P.G. lxxiii. 776 B, Cc; xxiv. 733 D. 

3 Ixxiii. 249 C, 629 Cc: ddaiperos Tovyapooy pera tiv Evwow Kai ovx eis dio 
mpéowna xaraoyilerat, Kav €repdv Tt vodpev Tov €x Beod Adyov Kai ry év F KaTw@Knxe 
adpxa, For xaroixnas cf. Ixx. 973 B; xxii. 408 C; lxxiii. 601 B; evoixnas Lxxiil. 
577 C, 601 C. + Ixxiv. 225 B, 557 D. 

5 Diodore, fr. 26 Abramowski. The importance of this fragment was first 
evaluated by M. Richard, in Mél. de sc. rel. ii (1945), at pp. 13 f. 
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EUCHARIST AND CHRISTOLOGY 153 

That such considerations may have played some part in Cyril’s 
polemic is not to be denied. But it does not seem that Cyril’s thought 
began from the psychological angle at all. His fundamental objections to 
Antiochene doctrine lay rather in the repercussions of such thought upon 
the doctrines of the eucharist and the atonement. It does not seem clear 
that Cyril had any real interest in maintaining the unity of Christ’s 
Person in our modern sense, or that the soul of Christ was of any essen- 
tial importance in his doctrine of salvation. To elucidate this we must 
turn first to consider the way in which Cyril speaks of the body of Christ 
in the eucharist. 

The theme which is recurrent throughout Cyril’s exegetical and pole- 
mical writings is that in the eucharist we receive the flesh of Christ, the 
selfsame body that he took of Mary. Christ said: This is my body. He 
did not say that what you see is a figure (rvzov elva: ra darvdpeva), but 
rather that the elements are truly transformed into the flesh and blood of 
Christ so that by partaking we receive the lifegiving and sanctifying 
power of Christ.' The body of life which we receive is like a oméppa 
{woro.dv within us; the Logos thus implants himself within us xaé’ 
é&wow adivdoracrov, and makes us deathless and incorruptible.? It is by 
reception of this lifegiving body in the eucharist that we are guaranteed 
the resurrection of our bodies.’ For the eucharist confers a¢@apoia.* 
As we receive Christ’s body, it is mingled with our bodies, and instils 
life into them. Within itself the body has the entire power of the Logos 
with which it has been united, so that it is endowed with the qualities, 
or rather the évépyeva, by which all things are given life. Therefore 
those who although baptized only go to communion at rare intervals 
under the pretence of evAdBeva and refrain from sacramental partici- 
pation in Christ exclude themselves from eternal life. Though their 
reluctance to communicate seems to be the fruit of religious feeling, 


? Cyril, Comm. in Matt. xxvi. 26 (P.G. Ixxii. 452 Cc, D). Theodore of Mop- 
suestia writes to the same effect in his Comm. in Matt. ad loc. (Ixvi. 713 B), and 
Ad Baptizandos (Mingana’s translation in Woodbrooke Studies, vi (1933), P- 75)- 
Such orthodox-sounding passages in Theodore are alleged to be the result of a 
failure to carry his essentially rationalist and adoptionist system through to its 
logical consequences by W. de Vries, S.J., ‘Der Nestorianismus Theodors von 
Mopsuestia in seiner Sakramentenlehre’, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, vii 
(1941), pp. 91-148. For the later Nestorians cf. de Vries, Sakramententheologie 
bei den Nestorianern (= Or. Chr. Analecta 133) (Rome, 1947), pp. 199-220. On 
the patristic use of ‘type’ and ‘antitype’ with reference to the eucharist cf. 
K. J. Woollcombe, ‘Le Sens de ‘“Type”’ chez les Péres’, in La Vie spirituelle, 
Suppl. tome iv (Feb. 1951), at pp. 97-99. 

? in Luc. xxii. 19 (Ixxii. 912 A, 909 A). 

3 Glaphyra in Exod. (Ixix. 428 a); in Luc. loc. cit. 
* in Ev. Io. vi. 35 (Ixxiii. 520 D), and frequently. 
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it is a snare and an offence.' Those who do not receive the Son of God 
in the sacrament are thus completely excluded from the blessed life. 
Only so are we intimately united to the Logos. For the Logos and his 
flesh are inseparable. 

Here Cyril has to enter a caveat. That the Logos and his flesh are 
inseparable does not mean that they achieve absolute identity of nature 
so as to make the body duoova.os with the Logos.” This is a view which, 
if he is to follow Athanasius’ letter to Epictetus,3 he must reject. He is 
careful to safeguard himself against the view that the flesh is lifegiving 
in its own right. It is only because of the ovvovaia of the Logos united 
to it that the flesh is transformed to possess all his power.* ‘It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’ But when united 
with the Logos, it becomes the body of him who is life by nature, and 
not the body of any common man of this earth.’ So intense is the union 


? Ixxiii. 521 A. For evidence that some monks at this period were afraid to 
communicate more than once a year from a sense of unworthiness, cf. Cassian, 
Coll. 23. 21. 1-2, with the remarks of W. O. Chadwick, John Cassian (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), pp. 65 f. It may be noted that Cyril does not believe that only 
communicants will be resurrected. Such is the force of Christ’s resurrection that 
the mystery extends to all mankind; thus unbelievers will rise too, though for 
them to remain unresurrected would be preferable (Ixxiii. 285 D, 568 B, 1032C, D). 

2 in Ev. Io. vi. 53 (1xxiii. 577 B); xiv. 1 (Ixxiv. 181 B), &c. Cf. the remarkable 
comments on xvii. 22-23 (564 B), where Cyril says that even if the body is not 
of one substance with God, Christ is one; and just as Christ is one with the 
Father so also is this true of his body in a certain sense. For the effect of the 
union is such that the flesh ascends to an unconfused union with the Logos, and 
through the Logos to the Father ‘though obviously the union with the Father is 
one of moral relation and not of nature’ (oxerixds SnAovdre Kai od Pvorxds). 
Cyril shrinks from any idea that there can be an évwats ¢voixy between Christ’s 
body and the Father, though he is later to assert it uncompromisingly of the 
union of the body and the Logos. We are reminded here of Nestorius’ question 
to Acacius of Melitene: If the Trinity is One God, and if the Son became man, 
must not the entire Trinity have become incarnate? (A.C.O. I. i. 2, p. 38 for 
Acacius; Nestorius in Sev. Ant. c. Imp. Gr. 2. 27.) 

3 Ath. Ep. ad Epict. 4 (xxvi. 1056 B ff.). Similar denials in Apollinarius, de 
Unione 8, and fr. 116. Apollinarius (fr. 159) declared himself in complete agree- 
ment with the Ep. ad Epictetum. 

4 in Ev. Io. xvii. 12-13 (§20 A). This use of cvvovoia would confirm the worst 
suspicions of the Antiochenes. Elsewhere Cyril is careful to deny ovvovoiwas, 
e.g. in his letter to Eusebius, the Antiochene presbyter of Cyrillist sympathies, 
in Coll. Ath. 130(A.C.O. 1. i. 7, p. 165). The word carried a strongly Apollina- 
rian ring; cf. Apollin., frs. 36, 116. 

5 in Ev. Io. vi. 64 (Ixxiii. 601 D). Similarly 521 a; c. Nest. 4. 5 (A.C.O. I. i. 6, 
p. 84. 32); also the exposition of the creed sent to the Oriental archimandrites, 
Coll. Vat. 135. 28 (A.C.O. I. i. 4, p. 60). The idea derives from Athanasius, Ep. 
ad Maximum 2 (xxvi. 1088 c): ‘It is not by partaking of the body of any ordinary 
man, but by receiving the body of the Logos himself that we are rendered 
divine.’ Similarly Apollinarius, fr. 116; and no doubt through Athanasian in- 
fluence in Theodoret, Eramnistes 2 (Ixxxiii. 168 D). 
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that Christ can even call his flesh ‘spirit? when he goes on to say: “The 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.’ This saying 
is not to be taken to mean that he is turning attention away from his 
flesh and denying its lifegiving power.' 

The eucharist is central for the comprehension of Cyril’s religion. 
Every week,* he writes, we hold our sacred meetings behind closed 
doors, and, as to the disciples, Christ comes among us all both visibly 
and invisibly: invisibly as God, visibly as being again in the body. And 
there he allows us even to touch his holy flesh, in the éuoAoyia cai avapvn- 
as of his death and resurrection.’ Here is the heart of Cyril’s faith, the 
dynamic which imparted such intense religious fervour to his mono- 
physite monks. Every eucharist is a reincarnation of the Logos who is 
there wdAw é€v owpari, and whose idia odpé is given to the communicant. 

In this conception of salvation as mediated to the believer by the 
eucharistic body of Christ there is no real place for the soul of Christ as 
contributing anything of importance to the work of redemption. That 
is not Cyril’s concern. His task is to make the world safe for this belief 
concerning the means of grace. Nestorius and the Antiochenes express 
the union in terms which seem to him inadequate to safeguard this 
faith. When they define the union as an dxpa ovvddeva, Cyril cannot think 
that a mere cvvddeca (the term Cyril is happy to use of the union between 
God and the Christian believer)* is sufficient to make the body of Christ 
lifegiving. Only an évwors xa” imdoracw, a union which is absolutely 
fundamental, will endow the flesh with that divine power which is 

' Ixxiii. 604 c. Cyril explains that this intense union of Logos and fiesh is 
manifested when Jesus uses physical touch in performing miracles. He does not 
merely speak the word; he uses his holy flesh as co-operating with him, in order 
to demonstrate its lifegiving potency; e.g. his hand raises Jairus’ daughter or 
the widow’s son at Nain, to show that Logos and flesh have pia évépyea (577 
c, D). As God he could have healed Peter’s mother-in-law simply by will; but 
because his body was God’s flesh he touched her (in Luc. iv. 38, xxii. 552 B, 
549 D). So also Comm. in Isai. Ixx. 181 ©; Orat. ad Dominas, Coll. Vat. 150. 120 
(A.C.O. I. i. 5, p. 91), commenting on Christ breathing the Spirit on the apostles. 
The idea is again Athanasian: Ep. ad Serap. 4. 14 (xxvi. 657 A). 

2 This should not be taken to imply that the eucharist was not celebrated 
daily at Alexandria in Cyril’s time; cf. Ixviii. 708 c, D; Ixxii. 489 B. On the evi- 
dence for daily celebrations at Constantinople and Marseilles at this period cf. 
W. O. Chadwick, Zohn Cassian, p. 66, n. 2. 

3 in Ev. Io. xii. 26 (Ixxiv. 725 c). Cf. the forestalling of criticism in Comm. in 
Luc. xxii. 19 (Ixxii. 909 C, D): Critics ask: If we receive the very life of the 
Logos in the eucharist, why is not the body of each recipient rendered lifegiving ? 
The answer is that by communicating we have the Son of God within us only 
cara pébegw oxerixiy. 

* Cyril, c. Nest. 2. 13 (A.C.O. I. i. 6, p. 52; cf. p. 77. 34-35). For Cyril the 
word denotes a juxtaposition in which the natures remain external to one another. 
Cf. 33. 4: ovvddea . . . 4 Ovpabev emwoovpévn Fro cyerixy) . . ., and 49. 18; 
52. 4. 
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operative in the eucharist. Thus Nestorius’ ‘conjunction’ struck at the 
heart of monophysite piety. It is not surprising to find the theme 
prominent in the controversial period. According to Cyril Nestorius’ 
doctrine removes all ground for belief in the resurrection of the flesh. 
He makes the flesh that of an ordinary man, not the (Sia odpé of the 
Logos, and so makes the eucharist into an act of cannibalism—av@pw7o- 
dayia. To divide the natures is to separate the Lord’s flesh from the 
source of its lifegiving potency. Nestorius, says Cyril, thinks it is only 
the body of a man that lies upon the holy tables of the churches.' The 
idea receives abrupt formulation in the eleventh of Cyril’s anathemas 
attached to his third letter to Nestorius :? 


‘If anyone does not confess that the flesh of the Lord is life-giving 
and the particular property of the Logos himself who is from God the 
Father, but thinks of it as the flesh of one who is other than himself, 
conjoined with him in rank or indeed as possessing only a divine in- 
dwelling, and not rather that it is lifegiving, as I have said, because it 
became the particular property of the Logos who has the power to give 
all things life, let him be anathema.’ 


In a different way the eucharist was also of the first importance to 
Nestorius. His attitude is determined by his belief, which was far from 
ill-founded, that the essential structure of Cyrillist thought is Apolli- 
narian, whatever polite phrases he may use to disguise the fact. In a 
sermon he appeals to Jesus’ sayings about the eucharist to refute the 
view that there is any confounding of the natures: Christ does not say 
“He who eats my divinity and drinks my divinity’, but ‘He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood abides in me and I in him’; so what we receive 
in the eucharist is not divinity but flesh.t In the Book of Heraclides 
there is a long discussion of the doctrinal divergence between himself 
and Cyril on this point.’ The representative of Cyril’s point of view, 
Sophronios or Pharaonios,® urges that his doctrine of the union of the 


* Cf. Apol. XII Capit. c. Orient., Coll. Ath. 24. 12 (A.C.O. I. i. 7, p. 36); 
c. Nest. 4. § (6, p. 84); 4. 6 (pp. 88-89); also the memorandum to Posidonius, 
ibid. 7, p. 171. 

2 Ibid. 1, pp. 41 f. 

> It is a leading theme in the Book of Heraclides that Cyril only does lip-service 
to Christ’s humanity and that at heart he is an Apollinarian: cf. 288-91, 341, 
417-18; 430-1. 

* Nestoriana, pp. 227-8; similarly 229-30, 271, and 356-7. 

5 Heracl. 42-49. 1 have used the translation of the !ate Dom R. H. Connolly in 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and his Teaching (1908), pp. 141-6. 

® The Syriac text has ‘Sophronios’. Connolly gives ‘Superianus’. An attractive 
conjecture at the original Greek is ‘Pharaonios’: I. Rucker in Pauly-Wissowa, 
art. ‘Nestorios’ (1), xvii (1937) 133. 
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natures is proved by the church’s eucharistic belief: “The union ought 
to be like that of the bread when it becomes the body.’ That is why the 
apostle denounced those who imagined that the body of the Lord was 
common (Heb. 10789). He was attacking those who supposed that the 
body and blood of God were merely those of a man, and who did not 
confess that the body was of one substance with God. 

In reply Nestorius expounds Heb. 2" (‘He that sanctifies and they 
that are sanctified are of one’): just as those who receive the sanctifying 
body are to be one, that is brethren, so also the blood by which we are 
sanctified is of one; that is, we are brethren with him and so in solidarity 
with him in a common humanity. But we humans have no such soli- 
darity with the Logos. What we receive in the eucharist is his body and 
blood which are of one substance with ours, so that thereby we are 
made to share in his resurrection and immortality. For Cyril’s mouth- 
piece the union of Christ’s flesh and the Logos is parallel to the union of 
the eucharistic bread with Christ’s flesh. For Nestorius the union of the 
eucharistic bread with Christ’s flesh is parallel to our relation to Christ’s 
humanity. To him Cyril’s doctrine implies that the humanity was 
transformed into divinity, the body ceasing to be body, so that Christ’s 
humanity no longer has any solidarity with ours. This in turn strikes 
at the heart of Nestorius’ soteriology.' 

The force of Nestorius’ criticism depends upon his view that Cyril 
believed the body of Christ to be of one substance with the Logos. 
Although there is plenty of monophysite language in Cyril to lend colour 
to this view, it is, as we have seen, an idea which he rejects. ‘We certainly 
do not say that the flesh of the Logos became divinity, but rather that it 
became divine as being his particular flesh’, language which Cyril 
defends by the curious argument: ‘If the flesh of a man is called human 
flesh, why not call the flesh of the God-Logos divine flesh?” 


' It may be noted that Nestorius evidently shares with Cyril the belief in a 
conversionist doctrine of the eucharist. Neither defines how he conceives of the 
manner of the change, and it is dangerous to attempt to label them with the 
names of later orthodoxies or heresies. 

2 ¢. Nest. 2. 8 (A.C.O. I. i. 6, p. 46). Cf. also his letter to Succensus of Diocae- 
sarea. In the memorandum sent by Succensus he found the statement that after 
the resurrection Christ’s body was wholly transformed into the nature of God. 
Cyril replies that the risen body was the selfsame body that suffered, except that 
it no longer had human weaknesses; it could not be thirsty or weary now; it was 
incorruptible and lifegiving. Certainly it was the body of God, but it was not 
changed into the nature of God which is intrinsically impossible (Coll. Vat. 
171. 10; A.C.O. I. i. 6, p. 156). For the impassibility of Christ’s risen body cf. 
Apollinarius, K.M.P. 2, p. 168. The controversy between Severus of Antioch 
and Julian of Halicarnassus on this point does not concern us here. 
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III 


If the problem of the eucharistic body was in the forefront for Cyril, 
it was the question of divine impassibility which took more of the atten- 
tion of the Antiochenes. In their eyes Cyril’s theology is the preaching 
of a passible God, @comafea.' For them it is as vital to maintain the 
impassibility of God as it is to hold fast to the part played by Christ’s 
soul in gaining redemption for mankind. The Church had for so long 
criticized the pagan gods on the ground that they were represented as 
possessed of human weaknesses and passions that to Nestorius it 
seemed sheer paganism to say that the Logos was born, circumcised, fed 
on milk, and subjected to the pain of the crucifixion.” To accept even a 
relative or qualified impassibility such as Cyril seemed to propose 
meant Arianism. It implied the acceptance of a subordinationist Logos 
doctrine, a recrudescence of the ineptitudes of the sixteenth chapter of 
the adversus Praxean where Tertullian explains anthropopathic language 
about God in the Old Testament on the view that while the Father, of 
course, is impassible, the Son is passible, and that such language applies 
to the latter.3 

Cyril cannot come to terms with a doctrine which preserves the 
absolute impassibility of the Logos. Like Apollinarius before him he 
feels that the Antiochene theology does not reckon with the self- 
limitation of the Logos which the incarnation implies. The voluntary 
submission of the Logos to human weakness and suffering is for Cyril 
and Apollinarius the very glory of the Gospel. Those who divide Christ, 
says Cyril, do not accept the tazeivwers.* The death of a man, however 
righteous, cannot have any redemptive value. So Cyril’s problem is to 
find a form of words which preserves the impassibility of the Logos 
while at the same time affirming that in some sense the Logos suffered. 
If he did not suffer, we are not saved. Nestorius’ position that it was 
only the humanity and not in any sense the Logos that suffered is no 
solution to Cyril. Cyril has no understanding of the Antiochene view 
that the death of Christ primarily derived its redemptive value from the 
fact that it was an act of perfect self-sacrifice on the part of a wholly 
righteous person. Accordingly he is forced into contradictions. He 
admits that the Logos did not suffer in his own being; only the flesh 
suffered. But the suffering of the flesh was redemptive because it was 4 
flesh not separated from the Logos but indeed his idia odpf. So he 


1 A.C.O. I. i. 6, p. 161. 

2 Nestoriana, pp. 178-9. 

3 Cf. M. Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes (Forsch. z. Rel. u. Lit. d. A. u. N. T. 12 
Géttingen, 1909), p. 28. 

4 in Ev. Io. ix. 37 (lxxiii. 1009 D). 
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reaches his not very illuminating conclusion: the Logos suffered 
impassibly.' 

Cyril has nothing to say about the part played by Christ’s soul in the 
Passion. In all his writings there seems to be only one place where he so 
much as glances at the psychological problem. In the Scholia he con- 
siders the impassibility of the Logos in the light of his favourite analogy 
of the union of body and soul in man.* In man, he says, the properties 
of the body belong also to the soul, although in its own being the soul 
has no share in the za6y and the experiences imposed on the body by 
external causes. When the body is stirred to desire, then on account of 
the union the soul united to the body participates in the sensation 
(cvvatoBdverar). Nevertheless the soul in no way feels the body’s 
desires. The extent of the soul’s participation is limited to cvvaic@yars. 
When the desired object is attained the soul thinks that the body’s 
enjoyment is its own enjoyment. On the other hand, if the body is cut 
with a knife, the soul suffers pain with it (ovvaAye7) because it is its own 
body that is suffering. But in this fellow feeling, so to speak, the soul in 
no sense suffers «is iSiav Pvow. In Christ che union of Logos and man- 
hood transcends this. Being wholly impassible the Logos is not capable 
even of cvvaicOnors. All Cyril can say is that the Logos was impassibly 
aware of his flesh’s sufferings: awafas Hv év eidjoe trav eis adr ywo- 
péevwv. 

We may well ask whether such an ‘impassible awareness’ implicates 
the Logos in redemptive suffering any more intimately than does 
Nestorius’ ‘conjunction’. Cyril’s faithful disciple, Severus of Antioch, 
quotes a remarkable fragment dealing with the same subject from a 
letter of Nestorius to Alexander of Hierapolis. Here Nestorius declares 
that there are two kinds of communion (probably oixevérns). The one is 
the €vwors dvoixy of body and soul, where the one of necessity suffers 
with the other in a natural sympathy. The other is like the connexion 
between the emperor and his statues. If an imperial statue is insulted, 
the emperor is affected indirectly, though remaining unhurt himself. 
The stone has not struck his own person. He is affected voluntarily, not 
of necessity. It is this latter form of communion which has the closer 


’ For Cyril’s érafev dmads cf. Sellers, op. cit. p. 88; to his references add 
Scholia, 37 (Pusey, vi. 574; A.C.O. I. 5, p. 213). Theodoret’s Eranistes takes the 
same view (Ixxxiii. 268 a). For the Antiochene reaction cf. the sarcasms of 
Eutherius of Tyana in the Confutationes found among the spuria of Athanasius 
(xxviii. 1357-60), and shown to be the work of Eutherius by the quotations in the 
Collectio Palatina, 54 (A.C.O. 1. 5, pp. 179 f.). 

? Scholia, 8 (Pusey, vi. 510 f.; A.C.O. I. 5, p. 220). Despite the reservations of 
Athanasius (de Incarn. 17) this analogy was of long standing in Alexandrian 
theology as a means of explaining the union in Christ. Cf. Apollinarius, fr. 129, 
and the criticisms of Diodore, fr. 26 Abramowski. 
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analogy to the participation of the Logos in the sufferings of the 
crucifixion." 

Objection to pressing the analogy of body and soul is frequent on the 
Antiochene side. Theodoret’s Eranistes tries to avoid making the Logos 
passible by ailiirming that the divine nature had aio@yors of the pain and 
so shared only indirectly in the suffering. Orthodoxus refutes him by two 
arguments: (a) Even if we admit that the soul shares the body’s suffer- 
ings, it is quite another matter to say that the Logos felt the pain of the 
nails in the same way that the soul felt it. This implies the Apollinarian 
thesis that the Logos took the place of the soul. (b) While it may be 
tolerable to speak of the soul as having sympathy, it is intolerable to 
speak even of the immortal soul as undergoing death with the body, 
since it is intrinsically impossible for anything immortal to die.? 

In spite of such pronouncements from the Orientals it is clear that 
they were prepared for a degree of compromise on this question. In 
the Book of Heraclides Nestorius repeats his criticism that the hypo- 
static union makes the Logos suffer by necessity rather than by will.’ 
Evidently the Antiochene thinkers did not deny that the Logos was 
aware of his human sufferings, and was in some sense implicated in 
them. But they were so frightened of humiliating the Logos to the point 
of surrendering his characteristically divine quality that they tried to 
make his contact with the suffering of Jesus as external as possible. 
Though the phrase be Cyril’s, ‘impassible awareness’ seems to represent 
just the Antiochene viewpoint. 

In the background of this debate there lies the discussion of the Greek 
philosophical schools concerning the manner in which soul and body 
are united. The materialistic monism of the Stoics led them to think of 
soul as tenuous matter. They used to compare the union of soul and 
body to that of iron in the fire, the illustration which Origen was to 
introduce into Christological debate.* They distinguished four ways in 


™ Sev. Ant. c. Imp. Gr. 2. 37. In his Philalethes (p. 54 Sanda), where the 
same passage is quoted, Severus is struck by the similarity to Cyril’s Scholia and 
compares the two passages. His revealing comment must be quoted: ‘One must 
not be disturbed by the similarity of the language, but acknowledge that Cyril’s 
mind was inspired by God.’ 

The illustration of the imperial statue is also found in the same setting in 
Eusebius of Emesa; text in E. M. Buytaert, L’Héritage littéraire d’Eusébe 
d’Emése (Bibl. du Muséon 24, 1949) p. 12%, from Theodoret, Eran. 3 (313 D). 

2 Eran. 3 (269 c); cf. Expos. rect. fid. 11. 

3 Heracl. 236-7. Cf. Theodoret, ad Anath. 3 (A.C.O. I. i. 6, pp. 116-17): 
‘Nature is something which imposes itself by compulsion and without regard 
to our will; for example, we are hungry by nature, and feel hunger not by set 
purpose but by necessity.’ 

+ I may refer to my remarks in ¥.T.S. xlvi (1947), at pp. 39 f. 
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which mixture could take place: wapdGeats, wikis, xpadois, ovyyvors. The 
first of these meant an external juxtaposition of objects; the second 
implies a uniting of two or more dry bodies in which their distinctive 
qualities remain quite separate, such as in the case of an iron rod in the 
fire; the third is used of a similar uniting of wet bodies; the fourth 
means that bodies are compounded in such a way that they lose their 
characteristics and become a tertium quid.' The union of soul and body 
belongs to the second category. We learn from Alexander of Aphrodisias 
that the Stoics spoke of soul and body as each preserving its (dia jmo- 
oracis.2 Here is an obvious background for Nestorius’ language about 
the two hypostases in Christ. 

The Stoics, holding that the soul was material, believed it capable of 
suffering. Cleanthes argued the soul’s materiality on the ground that the 
soul’s sense of shame produces redness of the face; fears within produce 
yellowness without. Since nothing immaterial can suffer with what is 
material, the soul must be matter. Nemesius, to whom we are indebted 
for this fragment, goes on to quote the Platonist refutation of Cleanthes. 
According to this the flaw in the argument lies in its major premiss: 
ovdev dowparov cuymdoyxe: owpart. And in any event the argument is 
based on too many uncertainties; for the most widely held view is that 
when the body feels pain, the soul remains impassible, even though the 
body derives from the soul the capacity to feel pain. 

In his third chapter Nemesius has a full discussion of the mode of 
union of soul and body which is even more relevant to our inquiry.* 
In the ordinary way, he says, all things undergo change when they are 
united eis rds odcias dadoracw. But the soul is sui generis in that it is 
unaffected by the union. To explain this Nemesius quotes ‘Ammonius 
the teacher of Plotinus’ as holding that intelligible things can be united 
with whatever is capable of receiving them without undergoing any 
ovyxvors. It is only when material things are united that there is change. 

* See Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 471-3. 

* Alex. Aphr. de Mixtione 3 (Suppl. Aristot. ii. 2, 217. 33 Bruns): . . . rv duyhv 
®iay indcraow Exovsay, Womep Kai 76 Sexdpevov ari odpa. 

® Cleanthes in Nemesius, de Nat. Hom. 2 (P.G. xl. 548 a). The argument is 
criticized from the Aristotelian side by Alex. Aphr. de Anima Libri Mantissa 
117. 9-11. Methodius uses the Stoic argument to refute Origen’s notion that the 
soul is immaterial (de Resurr. 3. 18. 1-3). Cf. also Plotinus 3. 6. 3. 

° The whole passage in Nemesius has close verbal parallels in Priscian of 
Lydia, Solutiones ad Chosroen (Suppl. Aristot. i. 2, pp. 50-52 Bywater). This was 
first pointed out by Arnim, ‘Quelle der Ueberlieferung iiber Ammonius Sakkas’, 
in Rh. Mus. n.F. xlii (1887), pp. 276-85, who thinks the common source is 
Porphyry’s ovppyuxra Cnrjpara (Nemes. 3, 604 A). Cf. Zeller, ‘Ammonius Sakkas 
und Plotin’, in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philos. vii (1894), pp. 295-312. I have not been 


able to see the article of R. Arnou, ‘Nestorianisme et néoplatonisme: |’union du 
Christ et l’union des intelligibles’, in Gregorianum, xvii (1936), pp. 116-31. 
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What is intelligible is by nature incapable of change. The soul, being 
Cw}, if it were changed in the process of union, would cease to be 
life, and could not vivify the body. That there is no confusion is proved 
by the fact that the soul can roam off by itself in dreams. It is not 
spatially confined to the body. When we say that the soul is in the body 
this is only as €v oxyéoet Kai 7 wapeiva. It is bound to the body by habit 
of will as lover to beloved.' 

Ammonius Sakkas was prepared to speak of the soul as sharing in 
the body’s sufferings.? Plotinus was not. For him the soul is quite in- 
capable of any wa8os (3. 6. 1). Even 76 ra8nrixov épos of the soul is said 
to be od odpa pév, eldos 5€ 7, and no eldos is capable of suffering 
(3. 6. 4). The higher soul, he says, only has knowledge of pleasure and 
pain, no actual experience of them. Of these experiences it has a 
yva@ors arrabys. When the body suffers amputation the soul experiences 
no pain; we cannot even say that it has aio@nors, but only an awareness 
by reason of its proximity.’ Cyril’s affinity with all this is obvious. In 
fact Plotinus can even say that the soul’s sufferings are dai maby 
(3. 6. 1). Cyril’s notorious phrase has quite respectable ancestry. 


IV 


Some final reflections may be ventured about the religious signifi- 
cance of the movement represented by Cyril. Much popular support was 
obtained for Cyril’s party by the fact that he was defending the theotokos 
slogan. Nestorius himself recognized that a primary motive lying behind 
the use of the title was the desire to give honorific epithets to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ; and to such honour he says he has no objection provided 
that one does not make the Virgin into a goddess.* The deep religious 
connexion between the rise in the veneration of Mary and Cyrillism isa 
matter which needs closer investigation than has yet been given to it. 


! The relevance of this discussion to the Christological issue does not escape 
Nemesius (601 A ff.), who argues that while the soul may have compassion with 
the body, in Christ the Logos is od ovpmdcyaw ada ovpmparrev pévov. This 
argument reflects the Aristotelian distinction between 7d@os and évépyaa. Cf. 
Aristotle, de Anima 2. 4 (429a10 ff.), and Alex. Aphr. de Anima Libri Mantisa 
111. 2 ff., where voids and aicfnas are distinguished as mo:ntixds and wabnrixds. 
Similar distinction in Plotinus 3. 6. 1. 

2 Nemesius 3 (596 B). 

3 Enn. 4. 4. 18-19. Plotinus justifies his view that the soul remains impassible 
by the argument that the soul knows which part of the body is affected; if the 
soul itself were affected, then it would suffer with the whole of itself, and 90 
would not know where the pain was located. Cf. Augustine’s argument that 
whatever the soul knows it knows with the whole of itself: quod scit tota scit (de 
Trin. 10. 3. 5). 

* Nestoriana, pp. 273, 353- 
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But it is surely interesting to see these two contemporary movements in 
parallel. The Apollinarian-Monophysite tradition, with which Cyril 
has such close affinities, could not think of Christ’s humanity as existing 
in its own right. In the third century Origen had affirmed that the 
union in Christ was not merely a cowwvia but an évwors Kai dvdxpaais of 
such effect that even his mortal body and soul were transformed into 
God (eis Gedv preraBeBAnxévar).' His Stoic illustration of the iron in the 
fire was taken up by Apollinarius (fr. 128) and by Cyril. But it is signifi- 
cant that, although Cyril uses the simile of iron in the fire, he seems to 
prefer comparing Christ’s humanity with wood or coal in the fire.* 
And there is an obvious difference in the behaviour of iron on the one 
hand and wood or coal on the other when put into fire. Nestorius once 
uses the illustration of wood in the fire; but it is the wood of the burning 
bush which was not consumed. 

The whole tendency of Monophysite piety was to minimize the signi- 
ficance of Christ’s soul. As the Antiochenes clearly perceived, the result 
is that Christ loses solidarity with us. Is there not, then, a consequent 
need for popular piety to clutch at someone, with a vital part in the 
drama of redemption, who is beyond doubt cpoovows jyiv? If the 
resurrection of Christ is the resurrection of God, then it hardly counts 
so far as we are concerned. In Theodoret’s Dialogue Orthodoxus asks: 
‘Who, when he hears of the resurrection of a God, would believe that 
the resurrection of all men will happen in the same way as this?” In 
such a situation it would be a reassurance if there could be someone in 
solidarity with the rest of mankind who had risen again in the body. No 
doubt there were many diverse factors which contributed to the rise in 
the position of the Virgin during the fifth and sixth centuries. But per- 
haps a fundamental factor is this need felt by popular Monophysite 
piety (and for the most part popular piety remains Monophysite to this 


' ¢. Cels. 3. 41. Hippolytus, Elenchos 9. 12. 18, represents Callistus as saying: 
6 yap év avT@ yevopevos marip mpocAaBdpevos ri adpKa Ocomoinoey évidoas éavT@ Kai 
émoinoey & . . . xrA. Cf. the ultimatum of the six bishops to Paul of Samosata 
(text in G. Bardy, Paul de Samosate (1929), p. 18): 13 é« ris mapOévov odpa 
Xwpijcay may 76 tAnpwya Tis Oedrnros awpatixds TH Oedrnte atpémrws Fvwrat Kai 
teleomoinras. 

* For iron, in Luc. xxii. 19 (Ixxii. 909 B); Quod unus (Ixxv. 1357 D). Brazen 
crucible: in Luc. v. 38 (549 D). Wood or coal: in Isai. i. 4 (Ixx. 181 B, Cc); in Ev. 
Jo. i. 14 (xxiii. 160 c); Schol. 9 (Pusey, vi. 95). Burning bush: Quod unus 1293 
A. Cf. also Or. ad Theodos. 20 (A.C.O. I. i. 1, p. 54) where Cyril says that the 
Logos became perfect man to deliver our body from corruption and to impart 
his life to it; he made the human soul his own, and dyed it like wool with his 
own immutability and eternity. For Severus of Antioch, cf. J. Lebon, Le Mono- 
physisme sévérien (1909), p. 226, n. 2. 

3 Heracl. 232-3. 
* Eran. 3 (260 Cc). 
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day)! for a figure in complete solidarity with us. The holy archimandrite 
Eutyches confesses to Flavian that for him Mary is dpoovovos 7jpiv, ‘but 
until today I have not said that the body of our Lord and God is of 
one substance with us’; for the body of God cannot be a merely human 
body.? Accordingly, there seems little need for surprise that such a 
story as the Assumption of the Virgin became current in Monophysite 
circles during this period. H. Cuapwicx 


1 Cf. the remarks of Mr. Graham Greene in Life, International edition, vol, 
ix, no. 11, for 20 Nov. 1950: “The definition of the Assumption proclaims again 
the doctrine of our Resurrection, the eternal destiny of each human body, and 
again it is the history of Mary which maintains the doctrine in its clarity. The 
Resurrection of Christ can be regarded as the Resurrection of a God, but the 
Resurrection of Mary foreshadows the Resurrection of each one of us.’ 

2 Gesta Chalced. 516 (A.C.O. II. i. 1, p. 142) Cyril himself is clear that Christ’s 
humanity is of one substance with ours; cf. his sermon on the incarnation (Ixxvii, 
1089 ff.). 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


NOTE ON JOB 9 
Tue verse reads as follows : 
DRND N77? vid ON 
: ay? Ory Ne? 
The usual translations fairly represent the sense of the verse : 


If the scourge slay suddenly, 
he will laugh at the trial of the innocent. (A.V.) 


If the scourge slay suddenly, 
He will mock at the calamity of the guiltless. (Jewish Version, 1917.) 


If the scourge kills instantly, 
He mocks at the despair of the guiltless. (Smith-Goodspeed.) 


When he is scourging us with sudden death, 
he mocks at the despair of innocent men. (Moffatt.) 


Compared with some of the more complex verses that we meet with 
in Job, this verse does not seem to be so formidable. We run, how- 
ever, into the uneasy DW; its original meaning seems to be ‘ whip’. 
Then we should expect, as in most of the verses in Job, some parallel- 
istic feature to be evident. Suppose now we were to look for some 
traces that would bring the members of the verse into closer parallel- 
ism. Our attention is first caught by the circumstance that the letters 
in RNB could very well be read defectively oxND. The latter in its 
primitive sense bears the meaning of ‘ innocent, guiltless’ ; cf. Ps. 116° 
 DXND WH. Accordingly OXND is a good parallel to O°} in 5. 

We now look for a parallel to 1y'9° somewhere in a. The difficult 
word vi® calls to mind the suggestion that it may be an Aramaism 
masquerading as Hebrew. The Aramaic word bY means ‘scorn, 
deride’, found indeed as an Aramaism in Ezek. 28%*, 1657, and 
would be a good counterpart to 3y'7°. vit would take the form of an 
infinitive absolute. 

Our concluding observation is that N19, out of the many suggestions 
proposed for the word, comes closest for our interpretation as > 79}, 
hence trial in the two senses that the English bears. 

The verse bears the stamp of a hyperbolical comparison, of much 
the same type as the colloquial expression ‘ If looks could kill, he would 
be a dead man’. It contains the bitter accusation, ‘If mockery could 
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kill innocents, why He would indeed mock at the trials of the guiltless’, 
and thus forms a piercing, poignant, and bitter climax to the preceding 
verse. Not only would God destroy the blameless and the wicked in- 
discriminately, is Job’s charge, but more, He would crush the innocent 
cynically. FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


NOMIKOZ IN ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 


In a note on Scribes, Lawyers, and Lucan Origins in 7.T.S., April 
1950, Dr. Kilpatrick examines the use of the terms voyuxds and ypay- 
parevs, and points out that all the instances of vouxds in the gospels are 
in the non-Marcan passages of Luke; he shows further that vopxds is 
never used elsewhere in translation Greek, the usual term being ypay- 
parevs. If voysxds stood in Luke’s source or sources, this would tend to 
show that the source was not translation Greek, and therefore that Luke 
was using here a source composed originally in Greek and not in 
Aramaic. 

There is another possible alternative, that Luke is himself responsible 
for the introduction of the term vopxds into his gospel. It is hoped that 
this will appear from an examination of the passages, in which we follow 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s list. After suggesting that the occurrence at Matt. 2235 
is probably an insertion from Luke 10*5, he gives reasons for reading 
vou.xot instead of ypappareis at Luke 1153. This seems very probable for 
Luke has deliberately divided up the rebukes spoken in 1139-5? by 
representing 1139-44 as addressed to dpeis of Dapicaion and 1146S as 
addressed to dpir rots vopxois (not ypayparedor). It would therefore be 
logical for the men who began as a result of these rebukes to plot against 
the Lord to be of Dapicaior cai of vopuKxoi (1153). 

73°: It seems probable that 79 3° of this chapter are from Luke’s own 
hand ; there is no parallel in Matthew and they are consistent with the 
tendency in the gospel of Luke to set the blame for the rejection of the 
Messiah squarely on the shoulders of the religious leaders, and to give 
encouragement to humbler people. The Lucan stamp is evident in riy 
BovAjy rot cod, a phrase not occurring in the other gospels, the word 
BovAy itself being also absent from them, while both the phrase and 
other uses of the word occur in Acts (273, 428, 538, 1336, 2077, 27%, 27#) 
and BovAy is used again at Luke 235". 

1075: Here Luke on the whole follows Q (cf. Matt. 2235- 36), but the 
form of the question put by the voysxds to the Lord constituting the 
second half of the verse, he has borrowed from Mark 10'7, where the 
phrase (ri zroujow iva Can aidviov xAnpovoyrjow ;) differs only slightly 
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from its form here and from its parallel at Luke 1818 (ri zrouwjoas Cw 
aidvuov KAnpovoy.yjow ;) which is identical with the phrase in our passage 
(105). If then the second half of the verse is an insertion from Mark in 
a Q context, the first half may well be his own and not from Q. Its form, 
kai Sov, vopuKxds Tis ... is a typically Lucan Septuagintalism (to borrow 
Dr. Sparks’s term from 7.7.S. xliv (1943), pp. 129 ff.). 

1145: The phrase containing t@v voyrxdv here is clearly an addition by 
Luke to his material (Q: cf. Matt. 234), of the type seen at 1137, to form 
an introduction to a new section where a different group of people is 
addressed. 

1146; Again, the phrase xai tuiv trois vouixois odai is clearly from 
Luke’s own pen, this form of address being demanded by the inter- 
polation consisting of the previous verse which he himself has made. 

11553: Having carefully represented the rebukes of 114648 as 
addressed to vouxoi, and those of 1139-44 as spoken to Pharisees, Luke, 
after the digression in 1149°5', closes the section with a final rebuke to 
the vourxoi in 115?, and then brings together the two classes of opponents 
entirely consistently with the phrase of Dapicaior Kai of vouxol in 1153. 

It seems, then, that in chapter 11 the term occurs in phrases demanded 
by an arrangement of Luke’s material made by himself. One more 
instance remains to be considered, 143: this belongs to a ‘Paradigm’ 
story (14"~°) similar to others elsewhere in the Synoptics, but peculiar 
to Luke. 

The result of this survey of the passages in which the term occurs is 
that in no case can we assign with certainty the occurrence of vopxds to 
Q, and there is ground for believing that Luke introduced the term 
himself. It did not survive into Acts, and this may be an example of 
Luke’s concession, already partly made in the gospel by his restraint in 
leaving ypayparevs in Marcan contexts, to the popularity of this rival 
term. Dr. Kilpatrick cites the apparently lone example of 4 Macc. 54 for 
a use of vousxds outside the New Testament (if we except vopxds from 
Ep. Arist. 142) and the only other instances of the use of the word in 
Jewish or Christian literature appear to be Titus 39 and 3"3. Dr. Moffatt 
(Introd. to the Literature of the New Testament, pp. 414-15), discussing 
the Pastorals mentions ‘the remarkable affinities between the pastorals 
and the Lucan writings’ as ‘displayed by Holtzmann (Pastoral-Briefe, 
92 f.), von Soden (7h.A. 133-135), and R. Scott (The Pauline Epistles, 
333-366)’. He also writes that ‘there are traces of acquaintance not only 
with second but with fourth Maccabees’. In the light of this it is interest- 
ing to note that the term vouxds, if the above account of its use in the 
third gospel is correct, provides a link, however slender, between 
4 Macc., Luke himself, and the Epistle to Titus. RoBERT LEANEY 
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AN OLD WITNESS OF THE ARMENIAN TEXT 


Tue Armenian text is likely to play an important part in textual studies. 
Most of those who have studied it are of the opinion that origin- 
ally a Diatessaron was used in the Armenian church, and that this was 
supplanted at a later date by the separated gospels of a Caesarean type." 
There is, however, still much to be done here. The majority of manu- 
scripts are badly catalogued and still more have never been collated. 
Every new discovery, therefore, must be of interest for investigators 
into the Caesarean text as well as for those interested in the history of 
the Diatessaron. 

In the John Rylands Library, Manchester, there is an Armenian 
manuscript, containing the four gospels, still needing to be collated. 
The handwritten catalogue, by Conybeare, dates it in the ninth cen- 
tury. This is very old for an Armenian manuscript, as we gather from 
a list by Lagrange. According to him only a small number go back to 
that century.3 

To select an Armenian text with which newly found manuscripts 
can be collated is very difficult. It can hardly be said that there is a 
textus receptus. The edition of Zohrab is usually treated as such.+ On 
this text is probably based the text used by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. It is uncertain what the authorities are, but the edition 
of 1928, now in use, is probably based on that by Ch. Rieu, issued 
in 1859. As this edition is readily available, I have collated the John 
Rylands manuscript with it, and since it is desirable to pay attention to 
the Caesarean text as well as to Diatessaron-readings, the gospel of Mark 
(folios 39-64) has been selected for this note. Half of the text of this 
gospel, however, is missing from the Armenian text in question (7% 
1432, probably 21 folios). 

The number of deviations is not very large, and some, as always in 
translations, are deviations due to the Armenian idiom. These are not 
important for the subject. Readings which agree with the Byzantine 
text and peculiar readings have been omitted. This leaves nineteen 
variant readings. 


* F. C. Conybeare, ‘An Armenian Diatessaron?’, in }.7.S., xxv, 1924, pp- 
232-46. Cf. G. Kriiger, ‘ Frederic Cornwallis Conybeare’, in Zeitschr. f. d. neut. 
Wissensch. xxiii, 1924, pp. 1-7. P. P. Essabalian, ‘Le Diatessaron de Tatien et 
la premiére traduction des Evangiles arméniennes’, in Bibl. Nationale, 142, 
Vienne, 1937. S. Lyonnet, ‘ Vestiges d’un Diatessaron arménien’, in Biblica, 
xix, 1938, pp. 121-50. S. Lyonnet, ‘La Premiére Version arménienne des 
Evangiles’, in Rev. Bibl. xlvii, 1938, pp. 355-82. 

* Armenian MS. 1 (Mark 16%? is missing). 

3M. J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle II. La Critique rationnelle, Paris, 1935, 
PP. 343-5. + Published by Zohrab in Venice in 1805. 
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1. Agreements with Latin only 

2%6om. ore eofier peta Twv apaprwAawy Kar TeAwvwv, cume. This is 
in agreement with Matt. The Arabic Diat. following Luke here omits 
these words (Hogg,' p. 54). 

59 add. ovros ante Aeye:, cum b f. 

635 om. evOus pera orrovdns, cum D a aur b cd ff2 iq. 

635 wpas (acc. pl.), cum aur f. 


2. Agreements with Syriac only 

3! add. avrov post xeipa, cum syr ps (c) (or2e?). Cf. The Liége Diat. 
(ch. 87): din sine rechte hant . . .(whose right hand . . .). This is also found 
in the Arabic Diat. (Hogg, p. 55). 

52" ovvnxOnoav 1. ovvnx6n, cf. syr p (c), hl.: |aig coaXs anigh?” 
ogo. The same reading, however, is found also in 446. 


3. Syro-Latin readings 

170m. kat ante evfus (= Matt. 728 and Luke 43"), cum ce syr p. 

1370m. Kat Tous Saysovlouevous, cum r! syr s. The same reading is 
also found in W. The manuscript, however, is apparently influenced by 
the Latin and/or Syriac translation. 

3° add. xa post npwdiavwv, cum b i q r' syr sp (c). 

374048 AnOy 1. wAnGos, cf. 1 aur syr s (vs 7) and syr p (vs 8). The 
Arabic Diat. follows Matt. 425 and therefore has : ‘and great multitudes 
followed’ (Hogg, p. 55). 

319 oxapww8 1. wKapw, cum D a aur b cd f fiz il q syr sp (c). 

4°6 post avOpw7os : relativum, cf. e (cum) and syr p (ks) «/ yt’): 

1529 exwvouv I. kwouvTes, cf. syr sp (c) with goiniws and k (et moventes 
... et dicentes). This is also found in the Stuttg. Diat. (ed. Bergsma, 
p. 256) and the medieval Dutch Diatessarons in the British Museum 
(Add. 26663) and the Library of the University of Cambridge (Dd. 
12. 25): ende blasphemerdene ende roerden . . . ende spraken (and they 
blasphemed and shook . . . and said). Similarly in the Arabic Diat.: ‘and 
they ... were reviling him, and shaking . . . and saying’ (Hogg, p. 123). 


4. Caesarean readings 
75 add. cat evzrov (or Aeyovres) ante dvare cum: D W @ 4 f13 565 700 
P45 a aur ff2 i r' c syr s(c) sa. 


5. With mainly Greek support 

1'om. vwov @eov cum: N* @ 28 Ir Epiph Or Bas Hier sa pal. 

I? ev (rw) noava tw mpodnry 1. ev mpodyracs cum: N BD L multi 
it vg cop syr p Or Eus sa bo grg. 


t The Diatessaron of Tatian (The Ante-Nicene Fathers). 
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1eyw Barrilw 1. eyw eBartiwa (cf. Matt.) cum: D 565 213 bed 
f ff2 1 qt pal. 

68 add. xa: ante py es cum: D @ 238 565 ab ce f fizilqe vg cop 
go syr ps (c). 

1453 & Kat ou mpeoBurepor Kar oc ypayparers cum: N B C multi cop 
go syr sp (c). 

With such a small number of variant readings it is of course diffi- 
cult to draw definite conclusions. The manuscript does not differ 
greatly from Zohrab’s Armenian text. This is evident, since in his 
edition, based on reliable manuscripts,t he used one manuscript 
(Macler’s M), which was probably only about fifty years later (being 
dated goz) than the manuscript before us. It is, nevertheless, striking 
that in so far as the manuscript from the John Rylands Library 
deviates from this and the other manuscripts we find a comparatively 
large number of Western readings. Whether these and the few cases 
of Diatessaron-support point to a development as outlined in the 
beginning of this note, is still doubtful so long as we have no further 
evidence. It seems, however, to be certain that during its history a 
Western text (Diatessaron or rather Syriac?) influenced the Armenian 
text of the gospels. A. F. J. Kuyn 


LE TEXTE LATIN DES EPITRES DE S. PIERRE, 
S. JEAN ET S. JUDE DANS LE MS. 6 
DE MONTPELLIER. 


EN étudiant le texte biblique des anciens lectionnaires de la liturgie 
gallicane, mon attention a été attirée sur un ms. peu connu: le ms. 6 
de la biblioth¢que municipale de Montpellier. Ce ms. est décrit som- 
mairement dans le Catalogue des Manuscrits de cette ville’ et il a été 
signalé par dom Wilmart, qui en a étudié les notes marginales litur- 
giques.? I] contient, en effet, des indications permettant de reconstituer, 


* Cf. Fr. Macler, Le Texte arménien de I’Evangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc, 
Paris, 1919, p. I. 

* Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques des Départe- 
ments. 1.1849. Ms. 6. In-fol. sur vélin, Epistolae B. Pauli (et aliorum apostolorum, 
cum argumentis), desinit: Explicit epistola Judae Apostoli. X® siécle. Ce ms. 
provient du monastére d’Aniane. I] porte le n° 1735 du catalogue de cette 
abbaye .. . . Il contient 136 feuillets .... 

3 Revue Mabillon, 1923, pp. 40-53. Le lectionnaire d’ Aniane. I) corrige et com- 
pléte la description du Catalogue Général. ‘. . .'Tout d’abord il n’appartient 
pas au X®@ s. Je n’hésite pas a le faire remonter au commencement du IX*; 
la fin du VIII¢ n’est pas méme exclue. L’écriture parait étre d’une seule main, 
assez grosse et épaisse, trés large, calligraphique dans les premiers feuillets. 
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au moins en partie, un lectionnaire des anciennes liturgies gallicanes. 
Je ’'ai moi-méme utilisé dans mes travaux sur le Lectionnaire de 
Luxeuil.’ I] est écrit 4 longues lignes en écriture minuscule du début 
du IX° siécle, peut-étre méme de la fin du VIII*, avec des caractéri- 
stiques de la wisigothique. I] mesure 337/205 mm. et contient exacte- 
ment 135 feuillets. I] présente beaucoup de corrections de différentes 
mains, surtout dans certaines épitres; la plupart sont de deuxiéme 
main. Quand il s’agit seulement de quelques lettres, en surcharge ou 
dans l’interligne, il n’est pas toujours facile de les dater. Ces corrections 
sont parfois destinées 4 réparer des bévues et négligences du copiste, 
mais trés souvent elles ont été faites pour adapter le texte 4 un nouveau 
modéle. Certains passages, voire méme des pages entiéres ont été 
récrites, quelquefois en caroline ou en gothique. La ponctuation, quoi 
qu’en dise dom Wilmart, est incertaine. 

Le ms. contient les épitres de S. Paul et les Epitres Catholiques au 
complet, dans l’ordre habituel. Dom Wilmart écrivait: ‘ Ni Berger, ni 
les éditeurs d’Oxford n’ont fait attention a ce témoin de la Vulgate, 
qui cependant devrait étre soigneusement interrogé, ne fit-ce qu’en 
raison de son Age. Je n’avais moi-méme ni le loisir ni les moyens de 
scruter son texte. Mais encore, n’en ayant étudié que le dehors je ne 
doute pas que cet examen superficiel ne serve a orienter la recherche 
dans le bon sens.’ I] remarquait alors que les canons de Peregrinus 
et le prologue Romanos nondum rattachaient le volume aux bibles 
d’Espagne, non moins que la rédaction du comma Iohanneum. S’il avait 
eu en mains |’édition du N.T. de Wordsworth et White, il aurait pu 
noter également que les capitula des épitres de S. Paul sont du type 
de ceux de la série CHOTU, que ceux des épitres de S. Pierre, de 
S. Jean et de S. Jude sont du type CT, et surtout que le texte biblique 
lui-méme appartient sans aucun doute possible a la famille espagnole. 

Cette appartenance est facile 4 montrer. Sur un relevé de 82 vari- 
antes, Montpellier 6, que j’appellerai désormais o, est d’accord 54 fois 
avec le groupe C T pt (Z) seul,* sans parler de g autres cas ol ceux-ci 
sont suivis d’autres mss. de la Vulgate. Pour que l’on se rende mieux 
compte de la chose, voici les variantes de o sur la Vulgate (éd. W.-W.) 


L’aspect général est celui du type francais, incontestablement. On soupgonne 
néanmoins une influence wisigothique; le copiste aura connu des travaux 
espagnols, si méme il n’en reproduit pas un... .’ 

* Le Lectionnairede Luxeuil. Edition et étude comparative. Rome 1944, pp. 
Ixxxiv et civ sqq. J’en parle aussi dans le travail qui doit paraitre 4 la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, sous le titre: Le ms. 9427 du fonds latin de la B.N. de Paris. 
Choix de planches pour servir a l’étude de l’écriture mérovingienne dite de 
Luxeuil. 

* Jemploie les sigles des mss. d’aprés l’édition de Wordsworth-White. 
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pour le chapitre 3 de la J* Petri, avec indication des autres témoins 
pour ces mémes lecons: 


3,1 


~ 
- 


- 
- 


+ 
~ 


. 
a 


~ 
- 


. 
- 


similiter mulieres, Aug. Gelas r(?)o0 CF OI U Z. 


similiter et mulieres, Vulg. 


per uxorum suarum conversationem, Fulg. Cassiod. ro C TZ p. 
per mulierum conversationem, Vulg. 

vestram in timore castam conversationem, Fulg. m ro C T Zp, 
in timore castam conversationem vestram, Vulg. 

capillorum implicatio, Ambr. ro CH©@ T Zc p. 

capillorum implicatus, m Vigil. 

capillatura, Vulg. 

aut auri circumpositio, Ambr. Fulg. mroC T Z. 

aut circumdatio auri, Vulg. 


aut inhabitu vestimentorum ornatus, Hier. Fulg. o C T Z. 
aut habitu vestimentorum ornatus, r. 

aut habitus vestimentorum aut ornamentorum, m. 

aut indumenti vestimentorum cultus, Vulg. 


ille absconditus cordis homo, Ambr. Aug. Fulg. m ro C T Z. 
(absconsus, m Z). 

qui absconditus cordis est homo, Vulg. 

incorruptibilitate, Bed. o D T* Z. 

in incorruptibilitate, Vulg. 

qui est ante deum locuples, Ambr. Vigil. Fulg. ro C T Z. 

quod est in conspectu dei locuples, Vulg. 

aliquando sanctae, Fulg.o CG T pt. 

aliquando et sanctae, Vulg. 

quae in deum speraverunt, o C Z. 

quae in deum sperabant, Aug. r T. 

quae in dominum sperabant, Aug. m. 

sperantes in deo, Vulg. 

sicut et, oC T Z. 

sicut, Vulg. 

obsequebatur, Aug. Fulg. mo C T Z. 

oboediebat, Vulg. 

cuius estote, moC Tc p*t. 

cuius estis, Vulg. 

nec timentes, mroC. 

et non timentes, Vulg. 
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in summa autem rei, o C T Z (?) t. 
in fine autem, Vulg. 


fraternitatem amantes, o T Z p* t. 

fraternitatis amantes, C. 

fraternitatis amatores, Vulg. 

misericordes modesti, mo CO T U W pt. 
misericordes, Vulg. 

diligere et cupit videre, o C D F* T Z (cupiet p). 
diligere et videre, Vulg. 


et quis vobis nocebit, Aug. o T t. 

et qui(s) vos nocebit, p Z. 

et quis est qui vobis noceat, Vulg. 

si bonitatis sectatores, o T t (secutores C). 
si boni aemulatores, Vulg. 


metum autem, Martin. oC T Z pt. 
timorem autem, Vulg. 


neque conturbemini, Martin. o C D T Z. 
et non conturbemini, Vulg. 


dominum vero, Fulg. o C. 

dominum autem, Vulg. 

parati semper ad responsionem, Aug. o C T Z (ad responden- 
dum, Maxim. Fulg. Facund. Pel. I pp.). 

parati semper ad satisfactionem, Vulg. 


de fide et spe que in vobis est, Bachiar. Maxim. Fulg. Facund. 
moC T Z. 

de ea quae in vobis est spe, Vulg. 

de vobis tamquam de malefactoribus, Bed.o CDHOL'T Zcp. 

de vobis, Vulg. 

infamantes, o C T Z. 

qui calumniantur, Vulg. 

pro peccatoribus, L o capitula C T. 

pro peccatis, Vulg. 

ut vos adducat deo, o C Z. 

ut nos adducat deo, Aug. Mar-Mer. T. 

ut nos offerret deo, Vulg. 


mortificatus quidem, Bed. o C D O T c dem div°p. 
mortificatus, Vulg. 
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1g qui in carcere conclusi erant, Ruf. Aug. o C D T W (inclusi Z; 
vincti p*). 
qui in carcere erant, Vulg. 
»» Spiritalibus adveniens, o T. 

spiritibus adveniens, Aug. C T. 
spiritibus veniens, Vulg. 

20 cum expectaret, Orig. o C T (expectarent, p). 
quando expectabat. Vulg. 


21 interrogatio ad deum, oC T. 
interrogatio in deum, Vulg. 


Le ms. 6 de Montpellier contient aussi quelques interpolations qui 
sont propres au groupe espagnol. En voici la liste’: 


1 Pet. 1,19 add. ipse qui..... in patre, Bed. o C™: T pt. 
2 Pet. 3,9 add. sicut quidam..... existimant, Aug. Fulg. moC 
T p Leg I™. 
3,11 add. his ergo omnibus pereuntibus, Aug. o C T p Leg. 
I™e, 


1 Joa.2,5 add. si in ipso consumemur, o. 
2,17 add. (quomodo et) deus (manet) in aeternum, Cypr. Aug. 
oCTGIpt Leg I™.. 


2,27 add. ut sciatis..... et scitis omnia, (Aug. Hildef.) o 
Leg I™s, 
5,7-8 add. interra..... et spiritus, m ro C T p Leg I™. 
5,20 add. et carnem..... adsumpsit nos, (Hil.) Julian-Tol. 
moCG'T pt. 


Il y a plus encore: en dehors des indications liturgiques, étudiées 
par dom Wilmart, notre ms. contient 18 notes marginales dont 15 
renferment des variantes de texte, provenant soit de la Vulgate soit de 
la Vetus Latina.* Or 10 de ces notes se retrouvent identiques dans les 


* J’ajoute aux mss. cités par W.-W. les gloses marginales du cod. Legionensis, 
que je citerai ainsi: Leg I™8, C’est le n° g1 de la liste de Beuron ‘ Vetus Latina. 
I Verzeichnis der Sigel...’ cf. infra. Le texte du ms. lui-méme est de la Vulgate; 
les notes marginales sont presque toutes des anciennes versions, mais elles sont 
peu nombreuses. Chose curieuse, deux legons se trouvent seulement dans ce 
ms. et dans o: 1 Pet. 5, 9 fortes in fide nihil verentes, et 2 Pet. 3, 14 a calore sol- 
ventur et terra et que in ipsa sunt opera exurentur. S’agit-il d’une affinité spéciale 
entre ces deux mss. ? 

* En voici la liste: 

1 Pet.2, 18 alibi obaudite, C™S o™£ m Z. 
3,6 alibi oboediat, C™s ome, 
15 ad satisfactionem, C™8, alibi ad satisfactionem o™6. 
16 alibi qui calumniantur, o™& 
18 offerat (2m offeret), o™&; offerret, C™S, 
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marges du Cavensis, ce qui constitue un lien de parenté directe entre 
ces deux mss. 

Toutes ces constatations permettent de considérer comme certaine 
l'appartenance du ms. de Montpellier au groupe espagnol. 

Mais il y a un autre probléme: celui de la valeur du texte contenu 
dans ce groupe de mss. On a pu remarquer deux choses dans la liste 
des témoins corroborant les variantes de o: c’est d’une part la rareté 
des mss. non espagnols de la Vulgate, et d’autre part la fréquence des 
temoins de la Vetus Latina. De fait, lorsque o s’écarte du texte de 
Wordsworth et White sa legon est rarement appuyée par d’autres mss. 
que C T pt Z; sur le groupe de 82 variantes dont j’ai déja parlé, cela 
ne se produit que 12 fois, ce qui est vraiment peu. Au contraire, 
presque chaque fois que la comparaison est possible, c’est-a-dire quand 
les fragments d’anciennes versions ont des textes correspondants, les 
variantes de o sont appuyées par des témoins de la Vetus Latina. 

Comme la liste des variantes du 3° ch. de la r¢ Pet., que j’ai déja 
donnée, ne permet pas une comparaison assez complete par suite des 
lacunes des mss. de l’ancienne latine, voici d’autres exemples.' 

Au début du ch. 5 dela r¢ Pet., vv. 1-7,h m q(r) se rencontrent avec 
o. Or au v. 1 ils sont tous d’accord pour omettre gui avant et eius et 
pour gloriae socius. Au v. 2 hq(r) ont de commun avec o |’inversion 
qui in vobis est. Au v. 3 méme accord pour in clerum (in clero dans q). 
Au v. 4m q (r) et o coincident sur les legons ut cum apparuerit et illam 
floridam et inmarcessibilem. Au v. 5 ils sont encore ensemble pour la 
variante quietem et humilitatem ; tandis que seuls m et o ont humilitatem 
animi induite (h porte humilitatem induite). Au v. 6 h q(r) o concordent 
sur la lecon sub (illa) potentissima manu et ajoutent suae a visitationis. 
Au v. 9, aprés la disparition de m, noter l’accord de h q(r) o sur le 
texte scientes (easdem) passiones in omni (quae) est. 


4,8 alibi continuam, o™. 
5,13 hoc est in urbe Roma, o™8. 
2 Pet.1,10 confirmatam, C™; alibi confirmatam, o™S. 
2,16 dementiam, o™8, 
3,15 patienter ergo divina expectatio nostrae conversationis est, o™S, 
1 Joa. 2,16 alibi ambitio saeculi, C™S o™8, 
20 accipistis, C™&; alibi accepistis, o™S. 
25 id est spiritum sanctum, C™é om, 
5,6 et arius eum predicat creaturam, o™S, 
7 audiat hoc arrius et ceteri, o™S, 
18 nativitas, C™S o™é r, 
20 et arrius dicit non est verus filius, o™S. 
3Joa.10 derogans, C™S; derogans de nos, o™, 
* Voir la liste des textes des anciennes versions dans M. J. LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Introd:.ction a l'étude du Nouveau Testament. II¢ Partie. Critique textuelle, I. 
La Critique rationnelle, p. 539. 
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Je noterai aussi les rapprochements suivants pour le début de la 
2¢ Pet., ou l’on retrouve, au moins partiellement, ces mémes mss. : v. 1 
ademptis h, adeptis q(r), adepti o (au lieu de sortiti de Vulg.). v. 2 dei et 
Thu domini nostri h, domini nostri Ihu Xti m, dei et Xti Ihu domini nostri 
q, dei et Xti Ihu domini nostri o (domini nostri Vulg.). v. 3 sicut omnia 
h o. v. 5, sed (et) vos sollicitudinem h o (vos autem curam Vulg.). v. 6, 
continentiam h o (abstinentiam Vulg.). v. 8, haec enim (cum) vobis presto 
sint h o, haec vobis cum sint m (haec enim si vobiscum adsint, Vulg.). 

Mais étant donné qu’il s’agit seulement de fragments, parfois assez 
courts, de la Vetus Latina, j'ai voulu compleéter ces constatations par 
une statistique. J’ai relevé un certain nombre de legons de o que j’ai 
comparées avec Cypr h m q(r) et s, afin de voir combien de fois ils 
vont ensemble. Cependant, pour ne pas fausser les chiffres, il faut 
bien noter que plusieurs de ces textes sont assez souvent seuls, c’est- 
a-dire qu’ils ont des lecons particuliéres qui ne se retrouvent pas 
ailleurs. Cela pourrait étre l’indice d’une tradition textuelle unique; 
cela peut s’expliquer aussi, plus simplement, par le fait que ces 
textes sont des citations patristiques, beaucoup moins précises dans 
leur emploi et aussi, il faut dire, beaucoup moins sires dans leur 
transmission. C’est le cas de Cypr, seul 41 fois sur 82, et de m, 34 
fois seul sur 82. Or, sur un relevé de 82 variantes de la Vulgate pour 
lesquelles les fragments de la Vetus Latina coincident (ce qui s’étend 
a peu prés a toute la r¢ Pet.), 61 fois la lecon de o est attestée par h 
m q(r) ou s.? 

I] faut reconnaitre, par conséquent, qu’il existe une affinité certaine 
entre le ms. de Montpellier et les anciennes versions. On peut méme 
conclure que lorsque le texte de o s’écarte de la Vulgate c’est pour se 
ranger trés souvent avec les anciens textes latins. 

En guise de corollaire, j’ai voulu comparer entre eux les fragments 
pré-hiéronymiens et le groupe espagnol, lorsqu’il est isolé. Voici le 
résultat, pour 82 legons. Cypr n’est jamais d’accord avec les espagnols 
seuls; h yest 35 fois; m y est 23 fois (plus 6 fois, oti les espagnols sont 
suivis des quelques mss. peu nombreux de Vulg.); q (r) y est 44 fois 
(plus 7 fois, ou ces mss. sont suivis de quelques autres de Vulg.); sy 
est 15 fois(plus 12, ol ces mss. sont suivis de quelques autres de Vulg.)? 
De cette comparaison il ressort que, sauf Cypr, tous ces textes pré- 
sentent des affinités avec C T pt (Z). Celui qui en offre le moins, s, 
est précisément celui que tout le monde reconnait comme le plus proche 


* 66 fois elle est corroborée par des citations patristiques. 

2 I] ne faut pas oublier que ce ms. est trés incomplet, il ne contient que quel- 
ques versets. En réalité il n’est que 5 fois avec le groupe espagnol, plus 4 fois 
ou celui-ci est suivi d’autres mss. de la Vulgate. Pour en tenir compte il faut 
donc établir une proportion : c’est ainsi que je suis arrivé aux chiffres de 15 et 12. 
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de la Vulgate. Or personne ne prétendra que h m q et s sont des textes 
espagnols de la version hiéronymienne. Par conséquent il faut admettre 
que les legons propres du groupe espagnol sont plus proches des 
anciennes versions que de la Vulgate et qu’elles reflétent un état du 
texte de la Vetus Latina. 

Ces statistiques et ces exemples suffisent 4 prouver, tout d’abord, 
la cohésion du groupe o C T pt Z et sa parenté avec les anciennes 
versions latines. En retour cela pose la question, plus vaste, du rapport 
de la famille espagnole avec la Vulgate pour ces épitres. Le fait que 
cette branche de la tradition s’est maintenue fermée 4 toute influence, 
4 l’abri de toute contamination des autres familles du texte hiérony- 
mien, joint a la coincidence trés grande qu’elle présente avec les textes 
de la Vetus Latina, permet de conclure que chaque fois que des lecons 
sont communes aux mss. de la péninsule, a 0 et 4 quelque témoin des 
anciennes versions, elles représentent un texte préhiéronymien. C’est 
pourquoi je pense que le groupeoC T pt Z doit étre utilisé pour la 
recherche du texte de la Vetus Latina. dans ces épitres. 

Lors donc que les moines de Beuron énumérent les mss. contenant 
des textes préhiéronymiens,' je ne vois pas pourquoi ils y font figurer 
ptZet pas C T, auxquels ils devront ajouter o. Ces derniers mss. ont 
certainement beaucoup plus de raison d’y figurer que Wolfenbiittel 
Weiss. 76 et le cod. Demidovianus, ils en ont autant je pense que s 
(Naples, lat. 2). 

Il faut attendre, en tout cas, les éditions critiques de la Vetus Latina 
et de la Vulgate pour savoir si le texte espagnol de ces épitres est une 
ancienne version, corrigée d’aprés la Vulgate, ou une Vulgate contami- 
née par une ou plusieurs anciennes versions. C’est la une question 
délicate, puisqu’il ne reste plus que des fragments des anciens textes 
latins et que, par ailleurs, S. Jéréme n’a pas fait une traduction nouvelle, 
mais seulement une révision sur le grec d’un texte latin déja existant. 
Le probléme pourrait aussi se poser en des termes un peu différents : 
le texte du groupe espagnol ne serait-il pas un intermédiaire entre les 
anciennes versions et la Vulgate, comme le type de texte de la Vetus 
Latina sur lequel S. Jéréme aurait fait sa révision ? Quoi qu’il en soit, 
je noterai en terminant que c’est de h et des citations d’Augustin et 
de Fulgence que o se rapproche le plus, soit du texte africain. Cela 
n’a rien qui doive étonner, aprés ce que nous savons des relations entre 
l'Espagne et l’Afrique aux premiers siécles. P. Sacmon, O.S.B. 

* Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. Nach Petrus Sabatier neu 


gesammelt und herausgegeben von Erzabtei Beuron. I Verzeichnis der Sigel fiir 
Handschriften und Kirchenschriftsteller. Herder 1949. 


621. NB. 2. N 
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THE DATE OF THEODORET’S EXPOSITIO 
RECTAE FIDEI 


IN an article in the Fournal (vol. xlvi, 1945, pp. 145-60) Dr. R. V, 
Sellers discussed the authorship of Pseudo-Justin’s Expositio Rectae 
Fidei. In the first part of his treatise he brought forward many argu- 
ments to prove the authorship of Theodoret of Cyrus, to whom this 
writing was ascribed by Severus of Antioch in his Contra impium gram. 
maticum (iii. 1. 5); thereafter he discussed certain details as to the origin 
and the date of this much-disputed work. 

His argumerts for the authorship of Theodoret form a confirmation 
of those brought forward already by the editor of the above-mentioned 
work of Severus, Lebon, who in an article dated 1930 had come to the 
same conclusion.' We may therefore safely assume that the question of 
authorship has been solved. 

Lebon did not enter into the question of the date of the Expos- 
tio. This problem, however, was studied by another French scholar, 
M. Richard, probably the greatest authority on the works of Theodoret, 
in an article in the Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 
dealing with Theodoret’s literary activity before the Council of 
Ephesus (431). 

Dr. Sellers supposes the Expositio to have been written about 447, 
shortly before the Latrocinium. In this opinion, however, he stands 
alone. Though earlier authors as Draseke, Harnack, and Jablonski have 
different opinions regarding the authorship, all agree that the work 
must have been published before the discussions started between Cyril 
of Alexandria and Nestorius. Richard confirms this view and brings 
further proof for the early date of the work in another article, in which 
he studies the development of Theodoret’s dogmatic terminology. 

As for the analogies which Dr. Sellers finds between the Expositio 
and the later works of Theodoret, viz. Eranistes and the Haereticarum 
fabularum compendium, he does not seem to have taken into considera 
tion the plainly perceptible change in the manner of expression in the 
later works. After the Council of Ephesus Theodoret takes always the 
utmost care to express himself as distinctly as possible, and this striving 
after exactness was doubtless a consequence of the dogmatic quarrels 
which began with the rejection of the term Seordxos by Nestorius. In 
the Expositio the argumentation as a whole proves that the author is not 
an exponent of Nestorianism, but the ambiguity of arguments and 


* ‘Restitutions 4 Théodoret’, in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 1930, pp. 525-5% 


* 1935, Pp. 89-106. 
3 Revue des sciences religieuses, 1934, Pp. 34-61. 
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terminology brought it about that Severus and others could reproach 
him with this error. 

Further, the treatise contains no allusion to Eutychianism; and this is 
hardly likely for a work which was published at the time when Theo- 
doret was engaged in the struggle against this doctrine. There is no 
need to reproduce the arguments of Richard. Together with those 
brought forward in earlier examinations, they seem strong enough to 
prove the early date of the Expositio. 

Richard also gives a probable explanation of the opening words of the 
work: ‘Now that sufficient attention has been paid to the refutation of 
Jews and Greeks . . . .’* According to him Theodoret refers here to his 
(now lost) work against the Jews and his well-known Curatio Graecarum 
affectionum.* About the date of the writing against the Jews we are 
completely in the dark. Even the much-quoted passages in the letters 
113, 116, and 145, where Theodoret sums up his works, offer no more 
than a terminus ante quem.3 The publication of the Curatio is placed by 
most scholars about the year 437, but on insufficient grounds.4 On the 
contrary, as Richard argues,5 the terminology of this apology points 
equally to the period when the doctrine of Christ’s Person had not yet 
divided the theologians. It seems very unlikely that Theodoret should 
refer to the Eranistes as a work against the Greeks and the Jews, as Dr. 
Sellers infers from the opening words. He only occasionally alludes to 
them in the Eranistes and makes no secret of the fact that his arguments 
have in view the followers of Eutyches. 

Yet another argument in support of the date of 447 has been brought 
forward by Dr. Sellers. In a letter of Theodoret to Timothy of Doliche,® 
he believes that he has found a reference to the Expositio. As for the 
date of this letter, a very important indication is given by the writer’s 
allusion to a ‘storm’ (rod yap yeyudvos émavaoravros) which harasses the 
church, a metaphor very common with Theodoret to indicate theo- 
logical dissensions. The sequel of the letter shows clearly that the 
doctrine of Christ’s Person was the question at issue. In connexion 
with the discussions which divided the theologians, Timothy had 
asked Theodoret to explain to him dzep xpi) epi Tod owrnpiov mdBous 


' ed. Otto, p. 2. 2 P.G. lxxxiii, col. 784 ff. 

3 Késters, Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1906, p. 345. 

* Garnier, P.G. lxxxiv, col. 348/9: 427; Glubokowsky, The Blessed Theodoret, 
vol. ii, p. 204 (published in Russian, Moscovia, 1890): shortly after 435; 
Neumann, Yuliani imperatoris libri adversus Christianos, Leipzig, 1880, p. 93: 
between 429 and 437; Schulte, Theodoret von Cyrus als Apologet, Vienna, 1904, 
P. 33: 437. 

5 Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 1935, Pp. 91- 
* Ep. cxxx, P.G. Ixxxiii, col. 1343. 
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kai dpoveiv xai xnptrrew (col. 1334 A). Then follows a circumstantial 
explanation of Theodoret’s doctrine of the two natures in Christ and 
the impassibility of the divine nature: obrws eidévac xpi) 76 TE Tijs capKés 
ma@nrov Kai To THs Gedrnros arabes, od Svatpoivras tiv Evwow, ovde es 
35¥o pepilovras mpdowna tov Movoyevij, GX’ ev TH Evi Gewpodvras ‘Yup ri 
tav dicewv ta. This same question he treats more fully in the third 
Dialogue of the Eranistes (Impatibilis). Accordingly, Theodoret concludes 
his letter with the promise to forward to his friend a copy of this work: 
ef 5é edpoyn KadArypddov, méwpw cov TH dowrnte Kai & Siadroyuniis 
ovvéypaipa, Touréot. Kata épwrnow Kal amoxpiow, kai Tov Adyov evpuvas 
Kai Oxupwoas Ta Hyerepa tais Trav [arépwv Sidacxarias. The Eramiste 
is clearly indicated by the fact that the work in question was composed 
as a dialogue. By the explanatory words ‘in questions and answers’ he 
indicates the difference between his work and the dialogues of Plato, a 
difference which he points out also in his preface to the Eranistes. 

The letter to Timothy must therefore have been written after the 
publication of the Eranistes in the year 447 or later. But there is evidence 
that we must date it before the year 448. In no word does Theodore 
mention the imperial order bidding him remain at Cyrus, which wa 
issued, as appears from the Syrian Acts of the Latrocinium,' on 17 
February 448. Since Theodoret never omits to mention this imperia 
order in his letters of this period, we must assume, as Dr. Sellers did, 
that the letter was written at the latest in the first months of 448. 

Besides the Eranistes, Theodoret mentions in this letter yet another of 
his works, which he is sending to Timothy in corroboration of the 
evidence given in the letter. It is evident from his words that this work 
bears on the subject under discussion; otherwise the way he introduces 
this work makes no sense: radra év xedadaiw viv brnydpevoa xai ris 
emoroAns brepeBnv To pétpov. améarerAa 5é xai Fv mpwnv eypaiba, apr 
tpameis bd Tob OeopiAcordtov Kai aywtdrouv avOpurrov tod Geob 106 
xupiov (the name is wanting), ovvroyov didacKxaXiav, ixaviv obcay Kai 
abriy dddéar rv tav amooroAKay Soypdtwv dAjGevav. Then follow 
the passage quoted above, wherein he promises to send as a further 
proof a copy of the Eranistes. 

Dr. Sellers saw in the work to which Theodoret refers a clear indic- 
tion of the Expositio Rectae Fidei. But even a superficial study of this 
treatise, half of which, moreover, is devoted to the trinitarian doctrine, 
will show that it does not bear at all upon the Eutychian heresy. 
As above mentioned, Theodoret expresses himself so inaccurately is 


* Flemming, ‘Akten der Ephesinischen Synode vom Jahre 449’, Abhandlunga 
der kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. 1» 
Berlin, 1917, p. 59. 
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this work, that in later times its orthodoxy could be doubted. In this 
quarrel, in which exactness of terminology was a principal requirement, 
the Expositio could only have harmed the cause of the Antiochenes. 
It is more likely—following Richard—that the brief summary (c1'vropov 
§3acxaAiav) was the Demonstrationes per syllogismos,' which would 
constitute a useful and welcome supplement to the doctrine set forth 
in the accompanying letter. That this work was meant by Theodoret 
may also be gathered from the passage mentioned above, which clearly 
refers to the Eranistes. There he says that in the Eranistes he has dis- 
cussed the subject more fully than in the summary he is sending (edpvvas), 
strengthening his evidence by the doctrine of the Fathers («ai é6xupwoas 
ri iperepa tais Tov [larépwv didacxaAias), thus referring to the quota- 
tions which conclude each of the chapters of the Eranistes. 

There remains one other point of Dr. Sellers’ exposition to be con- 
sidered. From the fact that Theodoret speaks of his readers as ‘Sons of 
the Church’, he concludes that the Expositio is addressed to the so- 
called ‘Sons of the Covenant’, mentioned by Rabbila.? This class 
of persons, presumably monks, played an important part in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Mesopotamia. It seems clear, however, that he 
makes a firm distinction between ‘Sons of the Church’ and ‘Sons (or 
Daughters) of the Covenant’. By the latter term he indicates the B’nai 
Q’yama, while he uses the former when referring to the whole group of 
persons, for whom he draws up his rules: ‘Priests, Deacons, and B’nai 
Q'yama’. 

And there are other difficulties. Is it probable that Theodoret would 
have intruded upon the sphere of the metropolitan of Edessa by 
addressing a treatise on divine doctrine to his subjects ?3 He could have 
acted thus only at his invitation or if need be of the B’nai Q’yama. But 
in the Expositio this motive is nowhere apparent. Theodoret addresses 
himself to the same readers for whom he wrote his works against the 
Jews and the Greeks; and of the latter at least we know, that it was 


* P.G. lxxxiii, col. 327. 

* The ‘Sons of the Covenant’ are mentioned in Rabbdila’s rules for the 
B'nai Q’ydma, ed. Overbeck, Ephraemi S. opera selecta, p. 220f.; trans. F.,C. 
Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, pp. 143 ff. See also Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922, p. 72. It is not easy to say exactly which 
group of persons was known as ‘the Sons of the Covenant’ (cf. the differing 
opinions of R. H. Connolly, ¥.7.S., vol. vi, pp. 522 ff., and F. C. Burkitt, .7.S., 
vol. vii, pp. 10 ff.); but from the rules it is certain that they formed the lowest 
class in the hierarchical order, since they are always mentioned after the Priests 
and Deacons. 

3 Some of Theodoret’s letters were addressed to Christians of other dioceses, 
but those were meant, not to teach, but to justify his doctrine. See especially 
PG. lxxxiii, col. 1376, Ep. cxlv. 
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meant for the Christians in general. And lastly, must we suppose, that 
the Eddessene B’nai Q’y4mA, the lowest class of the hierarchical order, 
were able to read a treatise written in Greek? 

On a closer view of the passages, where Theodoret uses this form of 
address, it seems legitimate to assume that he does not refer to a group 
of persons, but simply to the faithful as opposed to pagans and heretics, 

In ch. iv of the Expositio, for example, he says that he will adduce in 
support of his arguments eias ¢wvds, namely, citations from Holy 
Scripture; and these he introduces as follows: Set yap mpos rods ris 
éxxAnoias tpodpipous ut) Aoyiopors avOpwrivors SvevOivew ta Oeia, aa 
mpos 76 BovAnpua tis SidacKxaXias tot [Ivevparos trav Adywv Troreioba 
th €xdeow. At the end of the citations he remarks that he could easily 
have brought forward additional texts, dAX’ émei mpos éxxAnaias vieis 6 
Adyos tiv 5€ 6 axdmos dia cuvrdpov ciety arroxphy Hyobpat Kai ra pyBévra. 
We may note that here he does not speak of the Sons of the Church 
but omits the article, and that the word viets means the same as tpodipov,, 
which he used at the beginning. Further, since Theodoret begins in 
ch. i with a reference to his works against the Jews and the Greeks— 
who, as he says in his Curatio,' were not able to understand the Church's 
christological belief—it seems certain that the work is intended for the 
initiated in the mysteries of the Faith. And it is in this light that we must 
see all those other passages in the Expositio where the bishop speaks of 
‘the Sons of the Church’ ;? he uses this form of address whenever he is 
obliged to appeal to the faith of his readers, because human under- 
standing is incapable of penetrating into the divine mystery.3 


t P.G. lxxxiii. 878 p: Theodoret states that it would be outside his purpos 
to prove Christian truths to those yyS¢rw mpocevnvoxdar tiv cpodoyiayv ris micrEns. 
See also ibid. 860 B. 

* Expositio viii; ix, p. 26, 15—p. 30, 17; ix, p. 32, 14-P. 34, 4; xi, p. 36, 1 
p. 38, 9; xii, P. 44, 3-7; xvi, p. 58, 6-p. 60, 14. 

3 Theodoret is constantly arguing that his readers must not expect to gain 
perfect understanding of the doctrines of the Trinity and the Generation of the 
Son, and even warns them that they should not be too inquisitive in mattes 
relating to divine revelation: ris aAnOeias ravrns Thy evapyi KaTdAnyw (ayvoodpe) 
cal viv ovdév Edarrov evyvwpovotpev dpodoyoivres tiv Kata TO wétpov 7d Sober Hpi 
yrdow, xii, p. 44, 3. What is significant is that three times [ix, p. 32, 15; %; 
p. 38, 6 (without the article); xvi, p. 60, 11, to which xvii, p. 62. 19 shows 
a clear resemblance] he uses the term ‘the Sons of the Church’ in this com 
nexion. He expects his readers to accept the mysteries of the Faith, even if 
they cannot fully understand it; and this state of mind, he declares, is an 
requirement (that is to say, for every would-be believer), and not a special 
requirement for a certain group, for ‘the Sons of the Church’. It remains © 
consider the use of the term in ch. xii, p. 44, 3 ff. Here Theodoret bids hi 
readers farewell before entering into the difficult question how, if the Logos 
present everywhere xar’ odciay, He is present in His own temple. It must bk 
admitted that the use of the term here does not readily fit in with the argumemt 
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Having been drawn to the conclusion that the writing seems to have 
some connexion with the church at Edessa, Dr. Sellers suggests that 
the person who urged Theodoret to write the summary mentioned in 
Theodoret Ep. cxxx, and whose name unfortunately has disappeared 
from our text, may have been some bishop from Mesopotamia; and 
adds that perhaps it was Ibas himself. But the letter to Timothy con- 
tains no ground for such an assumption. Further, since the title dv@pwzos 
rob Ge00 is by no means commonly given to a bishop, we cannot be 
certain that the unknown dignitary held this office. In three other 
letters, we may note, Theodoret uses this form of address: twice the 
reference is to a monk,' and once to a bishop, who had died long 
before.? 

These remarks do not diminish my respect for Dr. Sellers’ very 
interesting article; but I thought it necessary to mention the investiga- 
tions of the French scholars Lebon and Richard, which have made it 
possible to place the Expositio in the period to which it belongs, now 
that it has been happily restored to its author. M. F. A. BrRoK 
outlined above. None the less, ‘the Sons of the Church’ are mentioned in con- 
nexion with our limited understanding of the christological problem, and the 
Bishop of Cyrus excuses himself from embarking on a full discussion, saying 
that, although what he says may be insufficient, it is at least ‘pious’—by which 
he means, in this context, that we should not be over-inquisitive, but should 
adhere to the Faith and the Word of God; cf. xii, p. 50, 1 ff.; cf. xvi, p. 60, 1-13; 
xvii, p. 62, 17; ix, p. 32, 14-32. 

* Theodoret, Ep. xlii, P.G. Ixxxiii. 1220 B; xliv, ibid. 1221 D. 

* Ep. cxii, ibid. 1309 B, where the reference is to Meletius. 


PROFESSOR ERNST LOHMEYER 


READERS of the Fournal will be grieved to learn that the death of 
Professor Lohmeyer in the autumn of 1946 has now been officially 
confirmed. Epitor, 7.7.S. 
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The Old Testament Text and Versions, by BLEDDYN J. Roserts, 
Pp. xv-+ 326. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1951. 21s. 


ScHoars have long felt the need for a full, up-to-date study of the 
problems of the Old Testament Text and Versions. In part this need 
has recently been met by the inclusion of chapters dealing with these 
problems in volumes on Old Testament Introduction (e.g. Eissfeldt 
1934; Pfeiffer, 1941; Bentzen, 1948). The subject is too large, however, 
to be dealt with as fully as it deserves within the compass of an Intro- 
duction. Mr. Roberts’s book, therefore, comes as a welcome contribution 
to the problems and is written by one who has made himself a master of 
textual history and its problems. The author devotes the first hundred 
pages to a history of the Hebrew Text and the work of the Massoretes 
and then passes on to the major versions, Septuagint and Targums, 
and finally the remaining versions. The Dead Sea Scrolls are discussed 
in a postscript, in addition to references in the body of the book. 

Interest in the text of the Old Testament has been revived recently by 
two events. The first was the publication in 1937 of the third edition of 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica which departed from tradition and printed the 
text and Massoretic notes of a manuscript dated a.p. 1008 and believed 
to represent the ben Asher text. The second was the discovery in 1947 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The full significance of the latter has yet to be 
determined, although sufficient work has now been done to show that 
the scrolls offer valuable witness to the condition of the Hebrew text at 
an early date (about which there is still considerable difference of 
opinion). Full consideration is given to both these factors in Mr. 
Roberts’s book and also to the work done by Dr. Kahle on the Massoretic 
text and on kindred studies. 

At many points the book serves to show how many loose ends and 
gaps remain in our knowledge of textual problems. We cannot fully 
determine the date of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the original form of the 
Massoretic text, the earliest form of the LXX text, and the relation of 
the Aramaic of the Targums to that spoken in Palestine in the first 
century A.D. In the discussion of these problems it seems that con- 
siderations of space have led to some curtailment of material. Rival 
theories are mentioned, but the evidence which would help the reader 
to choose between them is sometimes withheld. For example, the 
author tells us that he ‘adheres to the view that . . . there was a proto- 
Septuagint text-form’ (p. 115); but he has very little to say about his 
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reasons for this and offers practically no evidence. One feels that in 
regard to this question more weight should be given to the possibility 
that much of the translation work both in Greek and in Aramaic was 
oral. Renderings might well vary according to locality but a general 
method of handling the text would emerge which would be likely to be 
reproduced in any ‘targum’, whether Aramaic or Greek. In this way we 
might account not only for the differences among the various Greek 
versions but also for the similarities between the Septuagint and the 
Targums. 

The book that one would like to see about the Text and Versions 
would probably run to more than twice the length and contain such 
wealth of detail as no publisher would handle. Meanwhile this book 
usefully gathers together information as to the present state of textual 
studies and will meet a very real need for many years to come. 


Dieu a Image de ? Homme, by F. Micuak xi. Pp. 173. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé. 1950. 6 Fr. 50 (Swiss). 


Tue author begins with a fairly rapid review of the wealth of anthropo- 
morphism and anthropopathism in the Old Testament in order to 
demonstrate, in the later parts of the book, both the uniqueness of the 
Old Testament idea of God and its appropriateness as an introduction 
to the Christian revelation of God incarnate. 

The Old Testament is shown to have been subjected to a certain 
amount of revision and modification in order to avoid undue incxease of 
anthropomorphic idiom and to gain at the same time a positive emphasis 
on God’s moral purity and ‘holiness’. The modifications began while 
the Old Testament was still in growth and continued to be made by 
editors during its subsequent transmission. 

The book is to be welcomed as a careful and stirnulating study of 
the relevance of anthropomorphism in Jewish and Christian religious 
thought and language; but one may regret that the author did not give 
more space and attention to the origin and meaning of the words, 
idioms, and metaphors which are involved in anthropomorphic usage. 
There is general agreement about the value and necessity of anthropo- 
morphism; but there are few scholars who would not wish for more 
information about its beginnings and about the phrases which have 
become its common coin. L. H. BrockINGTON 
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The Old Testament against its Environment, by G. ERNEST Wricut, 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 2.) Pp. 116. London: S.C.M, 
Press, 1950. 6s. 


WITHIN the compass of this very short book Professor Wright offers a 
scholarly contribution of the first importance to the understanding of 
the Old Testament, and in a form which will give it wide appeal. In 
modern times not a little has been written by those who have attempted 
to interpret the Old Testament in terms of its environment. The present 
work is designed to set the Old Testament against its environment, and 
to show that throughout the religion of Israel had a quality which it did 
not share with that of Israel’s neighbours. Yet while its inner character 
was its own alone, it was not developed in vacuo, and it cannot be under- 
stood aright save in relation to its environment. It received influences 
from that environment, and many of its forms—especially its sacrificial 
forms—were shared with others. Yet they were made the vehicle of 
Israel’s own faith, and were infused with a spirit which is not to be found 
outside Israel. Professor Wright therefore, like so many others in recent 
years, rejects the evolutionary view of Israel’s religion and emphasizes 
the historic event of the Exodus and all that came out of it. The impor- 
tance of the work of Moses and the significance of the Sinai Covenant 
are insisted on, as well as the supremely important fact of the election 
of Israel. The author will have none of the idea that the faith in Israel’s 
election was merely the expression of Israel’s self-esteem, but stresses 
the responsibilities and the obligations which the Old Testament writers 
always perceived to belong to that election. 

The book contains three chapters only. The first treats of the dis- 
tinctive character of Israel’s religion; the second of the tension in Israel 
between revealéd religion and natural religion; and the third of the 
struggle in Israel against the polytheistic and magical elements in the 
religion of her neighbours. 

In a book that so abounds in good things, and with which the reviewer 
finds himself in such a large measure of agreement, it may seem un- 
generous to pick out some things for criticism. Yet the reviewer is not 
persuaded that it is wise to stress the monotheism of Israel’s religion 
from the time of Moses in the way that is here done. The reviewer him- 
self finds an incipient monotheism in the work of Moses, but feels that 
it is unwise to go beyond this and to use a term which Professor Wright 
himself acknowledges to be inappropriate. He warns us that he is not 
using the term in a Greek speculative sense, and that therefore by mono- 
theism he does not mean what most readers are bound to suppose he 
means. The essential view of the reviewer is in close agreement with that 
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of Professor Wright; but he prefers to use a term which cannot be mis- 
taken for something else instead of one which ordinarily has an admit- 
tedly different meaning. 

The author roundly rejects the views of the Scandinavian school, 
which claims to find evidences of divine kingship in the Old Testament, 
and denies that it can be proved that there was ever an important cult 
drama in Israel in which the king took the role of the victorious God, 
Here once more the reviewer thinks it is better to avoid an over-sharp 
rejection of what he recognizes to have been an over-pressing of evidence 
on the part of some Scandinavian scholars, and the work of Professor 
A. R. Johnson, who is not mentioned in this connexion, is not to be 
neglected. The latter, while rejecting the theory of Israelite divine king- 
ship—as some important Scandinavian writers also do—and while see- 
ing no evidence that Yahweh was a dying and rising God, yet believes 
many of the psalms to reflect a ritual combat in Israelite festivals. He 
does not, however, find the king to take the role of the victorious God, 
but to be delivered by God in the course of a ritual which is designed 
not to exalt the king, but to exalt the power of God, who in Israel’s 
history had demonstrated Himself to be a saving God, and whose ever- 
saving power was the source of her abiding confidence. 

It is pleasant to turn finally from this critical note to the recognition 
of a sound emphasis in the present work. Professor Wright notes the 
recent emphasis on the priestly elements in the Old Testament by some 
writers, and observes that others are somewhat uncomfortable about this, 
and suspect that these writers have an ecclesiastical axe to grind. He 
himself finds that in the priestly theology the cultus was held to be a 
means of grace, but the cultus was ‘a prescribed form of worship, of 
praise, thanksgiving, communion, and especially of atonement for sin, 
which God accepted when it was performed both in the proper way and 
with the proper attitude’. With this the reviewer is in full agreement. 
The sacrificial and priestly side of Old Testament religion have been far 
too much neglected, and New Testament theology has suffered in 
consequence. 
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Essays and Studies presented to Stanley Arthur Cook in celebration 
of his seventy-fifth birthday by Members of the Faculty of Divinity 
and Oriental Languages in the University of Cambridge, edited by 
D. Winton Tuomas. Pp. x+124. London: Taylor’s Foreign 
Press, 1950. 255. 


Few Old Testament scholars have deserved better of their colleagues 
than S. A. Cook, who not only gave of the stores of his knowledge 
through his publications but was ever ready to put privately at the dis- 
posal of his friends the wealth of his learning, and whose encouragement 
was always most generously given to younger scholars. Many outside 
Cambridge University will therefore be glad to see a volume of studies 
published in his honour, though they will regret that he did not live to 
see it in its published form. It is a slender volume, containing twelve 
essays in addition to a bibliography of Dr. Cook’s writings for which the 
Editor is responsible. The essays vary in length from two pages to eigh- 
teen pages and cover a wide range of subjects. 

Dr. W. A. L. Elmslie writes on ‘Prophetic Influences in the Sixth 
Century B.c.’—that century which was so all-important to S. A. Cook, 
and to which he returned again and again. Here the influence of Deutero- 
nomy in the sixth century is especially stressed, and Ezekiel and Deutero- 
Isaiah are given little credit for the spiritual achievements of the period. 
Dr. Elmslie is inclined to follow Torrey’s views on Deutero-Isaiah, and 
pleads for more respectful attention to the views of James Smith on 
Ezekiel. Deuteronomy, on the other hand, is held to have supplied 
Judaism with its energy, giving it a lasting cohesion in the brotherhood 
arising from thankful humility towards God. 

Mr. J. N. Schofield offers some of his researches on Deuteronomy, 
dealing with ‘ “‘All Israel” in the Deuteronomic Writers’. Here he offers 
much useful statistical information, though he makes no reference to the 
work of Dr. Danell, Studies in the Name Israel in the Old Testament, 
where the use of the name Israel throughout the Old Testament is ex- 
amined. Mr. Schofield says there has been little successful research into 
the work of the Deuteronomists during the last forty years, but the 
important work of Martin Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I, 
deserved notice. Mr. Schofield dates Deuteronomy in the sixth century 
and the first Chronicler about 520 B.c. He claims that 1 Chron. 21° is 
independent of 2 Sam. 24", and then holds that the reference to Satan in 
the verse in Chronicles is earlier than the references in Zechariah and 
Job. 

Dr. David Diringer, whose work in the field of palaeography is well 
known, writes on ‘Early Hebrew Script versus Square Hebrew Script’, 
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and argues that the ancient script continued in use down to Maccabaean 
times and later, so that on the Maccabaean coins it is not an archaizing 
script, while only in the third century A.D. did the Samaritan script 
achieve its independence. Here the evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls is 
drawn on inter alia. It is a pity that the argument could not be illustrated 
by reproductions of the letters, rather than by romanized transcription. 

Professor Winton Thomas has been particularly interested in the 
Lachish Letters since their first publication, and his careful and balanced 
judgement is well known to the readers of the fournal from his long and 
important review article in the issue for January 1939. He now writes 
on the three more recently found ostraca, ‘Ostraca xix—xxi from Tell 
ed-Duweir (Lachish)’. Here we have transcriptions of these very frag- 
mentary texts, followed by careful notes. The essay concludes by 
observing that ‘by their humble testimony the area of knowledge 
concerning ancient Israel is, if only a little, extended. It is this fact which 
gives them, and other scraps like them, their essential significance.’ 

The next essay moves over into the field of Egyptology. In it Professor 
§.R. K. Glanville offers some ‘Notes on a Demotic Papyrus from Thebes 
(B.M. 10026)’. This papyrus relates to the division of a house which was 
to be jointly occupied by more than one family—a situation which has 
presented problems in more modern times! In the course of the essay 
the author takes occasion to correct some statements which appear in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Demotic Papyri. 

From Egyptology we turn to Assyriology. Mr. C. P. T. Winckworth 
offers ‘Some Notes on Late-Babylonian Orthography’, where he deals 
with the spelling of certain plural verb-forms and examines the views 
of J. P. Hyatt. 

Mr. A. E. Goodman next writes on ‘An Examination of some Nesto- 
tian Kephalaia (Or. 1319, University Library, Cambridge)’. Here he 
considers thirty-six Kephalaia in Cambridge in relation to three Vatican 
Fragments, and offers translations of long extracts from these texts, 
which are attributed to Nestorius. 

The essay which follows this carries us to Spanish Jewry. It is by 
Dr. J. L. Teicher, and is on ‘Laws of Reason and Laws of Religion: 
a Conflict in Toledo Jewry in the Fourteenth Century’. This deals with 
the controversy amongst Spanish Jews over the title of women to dispose 
of property by will. 

The ninth essay is the longest in the book, and is from the pen of 
Dr. E. I. J. Rosenthal. It is an interesting account of ‘Edward Lively: 
Cambridge Hebraist’, and recalls the controversies of the past. In the 
days when Lively occupied the Cambridge chair of Hebrew it was 
necessary to defend reliance on the Hebrew text in preference to the 
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Vulgate. How far we have moved from those days is shown by the fact 
that today many Roman Catholic commentaries offer translations based 
on the Hebrew text, and the New Psalter, which has been prepared with 
Papal approval, is made from the Hebrew. 

The remaining three essays are very short and carry us farther afield. 
Professor A. J. Arberry gives a series of references to parallels to 
Shahrastini’s text on the beliefs and customs of the Arabs in pre-Islamic 
times; Professor R. Levy translates some royal aphorisms addressed by 
a chieftain of Tabaristan to his son and heir; and Professor H. W. Bailey 
writes on ‘A Problem of the Kharosthi Script’, and shows that the sign 
for 1,000 is drawn from the writing of the Aramaic word for that number. 

It has been possible here to do little more than indicate the subjects 
of the various essays. Enough has been said to show that many are of 
value to the biblical and theological student. The volume is well printed 
—though a slightly larger type would have been welcomed—and the 
Editor has performed his task with care. The price is surprisingly high 
for so small a volume. 


Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja: eine exegetische Studie, by Lars 
Gésta RIGNELL. Pp. 268. Lund: G. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. Kr. 10. 


Tuis doctoral dissertation is, so far as the reviewer is aware, the first 
publication from the author’s pen. It is a sober and detailed study of the 
text of Zech. 17-6'5, with particular reference to questions of textual 
criticism. Like all the Scandinavian dissertations it is very learned, and 
its bibliography is very full. The author takes full account of the ancient 
versions, including not only the Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Aramaic ren- 
derings, but also the Ethiopic, and calling on Arabic for the discussion 
of philological points. In addition he is widely acquainted with com- 
mentaries, both ancient and modern, and makes use of some unpub- 
lished commentaries which exist only in manuscripts in the Cambridge 
University Library and the British Museum. He is much influenced by 
Professor Nyberg, of Uppsala, as well as by the Lund professor emeritus, 
Lindblom, and his successor, Gerleman. He therefore reflects the newer 
caution in emendation of the text. This is greatly to be welcomed, for 
the day of the wholesale rewriting of the text of the Old Testament is 
past. On the other hand, we must beware of going too far in the opposite 
direction, as is sometimes done today. Sobriety and restraint are not 
inconsistent with the recognition that the text is often corrupt—but less 
often than was formerly thought—even though we must frequently ac- 
knowledge our inability to restore it with confidence. On other questions 
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IgI 
we find a cautious conservatism in the present work. The author main- 
tains the view of the unity of the visions and rejects any interpolation 
theory. Nor do we find any of the more exciting theories which the 
Uppsala school has taught us to expect from Sweden. The patient and 
careful work of Dr. Rignell will make his book indispensable to future 
students of these chapters. H. H. Row.ey 


From Foseph to Foshua: Biblical Traditions in the Light of Archaeo- 
logy, by H. H. Row ey, F.B.A. Pp. 200. (The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy, 1948.) London: Published 
for the British Academy by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is not the first series of Schweich Lectures devoted to the problems 
of the Exodus story, but, since 1917, when C. F. Burney took as his 
subject Israel’s Settlement in Canaan, so much new evidence has come to 
light and so many specialist studies have appeared that a review of the 
whole field was greatly to be desired. Professor Rowley’s book therefore 
is welcome as a timely survey of the literature on the subject, and few 
scholars are better qualified to act as guide through the maze of material. 
No less welcome and certainly not less important is Professor Rowley’s 
own reconstruction of the history and chronology of the period, and his 
attempt to synthesize all the evidence available in a consistent theory. 
The three lectures are so closely packed with detail and they examine 
80 fully and so carefully all the data that a summary would not do justice 
to the argument, but some indication of the range of the book may be 
attempted. Under the title, “The Extra-Biblical Evidence’, Dr. Rowley 
examines the evidence from Palestine and elsewhere. On the question of 
the date of the fall of Jericho he prefers to suspend judgement in view of 
the disagreement on this point among archaeologists. Similarly, the date 
of the destruction of Ai, which fits into none of the Exodus theories, is 
left on one side, though a preference is expressed for the view which 
regards the biblical account of the fall of the city as applying originally 
to Bethel. After considering the evidence from Lachish, Debir, and 
Bethel and the explorations of Glueck in the south and in Transjordania, 
he examines the identification of the relevant Egyptian sites, concluding 
that the Hyksos capital, Avaris, is probably to be identified with Pi- 
Ramesse and with Tanis, the biblical Zoan. The Merneptah stele is 
studied, and the references to ’Asaru, Jacob-el, and Joseph-el are con- 
sidered critically. The chapter ends with sections on the Amarna letters 
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and on the ‘Aperu = ‘prm = Hapiru or Habiru = O39 equation, 
which Professor Rowley holds to be possible though not proved. 

‘The Biblical Traditions’ is the heading of the second lecture, which 
deals at some length with the chronological indications in the Bible. 
But the discussion is not confined to computations based on figures 
given in various parts of the Old Testament, for there are useful dis- 
quisitions on such themes as the date of Hammurabi, who is placed in 
the seventeenth century B.c., and of the Danite migration, which prob- 
ably occurred about the middle of the twelfth ceatury, though Dr, 
Rowley holds that ‘there is no reason to believe that the whole tribe 
migrated’ (p. 83), besides an analysis of the biblical traditions of the 
Conquest. 

The chapter entitled ‘Synthesis’ not only sums up the results of the 
detailed arguments of the previous lectures, but it also gives Dr. 
Rowley’s solution of the problem, which he insists is concerned not just 
with the date of the Exodus but also with the difficulty of explaining 
how the various settlements in Canaan are related, how Levites became 
associated with both waves of immigration, how all the tribes felt them- 
selves to be a unity and how they all came to worship Yahweh. Professor 
Rowley’s view, which he advanced some twelve years ago and has since 
developed and defended in the pages of various journals, envisages a 
threefold movement of Israelites in the Amarna age. Some were pressing 
into the north of Canaan, and their presence in the land explains 
references to Asher in texts from the reigns of Seti I and Rameses Il 
and, if this interpretation is correct, to Asher, and Zebulun in Ras 
Shamra tablets. Other tribes, including Judah, Simeon, and Levi along 
with some Kenite elements, were pushing into the south of the country 
in this period. Simeon and Levi, then a secular tribe, met with disaster 
before Shechem—this is the only reference to a thrust into the central 
district at this time—and, falling back, Simeon was absorbed into the 
tribe of Judah while Levi was scattered, some remaining with Judah and 
others making their way to Egypt to join the third group. This was a 
group, probably quite small, which about 1360 B.c. separated from the 
southern tribes and went to Egypt, where in the reign of Ikhnaton 
Joseph had risen to high office and where later their descendants 
suffered oppression under Rameses II. About 1230 B.c. Moses led 
out these people, mainly the Joseph tribes with Levite elements, in the 
name of Yahweh, a deity of whom Moses may have learnt from the 
priest, Jethro, his Kenite father-in-law. After a period of two years in 
the wilderness, when the Covenant was made and the Ethical Decalogue 
formulated, Joshua led these tribes across the Jordan and into the central 
region of Canaan. Yahweh-worshipping Kenites were thus in contact 
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with both groups, the Israelites who entered Canaan circa 1400 B.C. and 
their kinsfolk who about a century and a half later settled in the central 
highlands. The period of their separation was not long enough for 
consciousness of common ancestry to disappear, though long enough 
for the Joseph tribes to develop a consciousness of distinctness. 

This reconstruction has not gone unchallenged, and Dr. Rowley has 
answered his critics not only in these lectures, but also in several articles 
in recent years. There is no general agreement among scholars about 
many points—Professor Garstang still places Joshua’s entry in the reign 
of Amenhotep III (see The Times, 26 Jan. 1951)—and Professor Rowley 
does not claim finality for his solution. But now that his theory is pro- 
pounded in this form, he is seen largely to have justified his claim that 
it ‘does violence to no archaeological evidence known to me, save that it 
shares the embarrassment of Ai with every view. At the same time it 
utilizes more of the Biblical evidence than any other view’ (p. 110). 

Any further discussion of the problem will start from Dr. Rowley’s 
work, not only because in it he has included every variety of evidence 
and not just those items which fit his theory but also because of his 
massive footnotes and comprehensive bibliography. It is true that he 
disclaims this title for his list of works consulted, and the absence of a 
few titles such as G. A. F. Knight’s Nile and fordan and N. H. Baynes’s 
Israel among the Nations has been noted, while W. L. Wardle’s essay on 
the ‘Imperial Backgrounds’ in Record and Revelation is cited in a foot- 
note (p. 11) but not in the list of authorities consulted ; yet it is generally 
true to say that in a study of this nature where Dr. Rowley has gathered 
his harvest the gleaners have a thin time. 


The Peshitto of Second Samuel, by DoNaLp M. C. ENGLERT. Pp. 
102. Journal of Biblical Literature: Monograph Series, vol. iii. 
Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1949. 
$1.00. 


In this doctoral dissertation Professor Englert examines the Peshitta 
text of 2 Samuel in three chapters entitled Transmission of the Peshitto 
Text, Treatment of the Massoretic Text, and the Influence of Other 
Translations. These are preceded by a general introduction and followed 
by a discussion of the authorship and origin of the Peshitta Old Testa- 
ment. An appendix which lists the parallels between 2 Sam. 22 and 
Ps. 18, and an index of Biblical passages complete the work. 

The introduction consists mainly of a brief summary of a section of 
Haefeli’s Die Peschitta des Alten Testamentes, but Dr. Englert refers 
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also to works which had escaped Haefeli’s notice, e.g. Hawley’s Critical 
Examination of the Peshitta Version of the Book of Ezra. Of another he 
writes (p. 4): ‘Wyngaarden, I have been told, has worked on Daniel,’ 
This refers to a University of Pennsylvania thesis by Martin Jacob 
Wyngarden, published in 1923 at Leipzig, under the title The Syriac 
Version of the Book of Daniel. Among later studies which Dr. Englert 
might have cited, particularly important is P. A. H. de Boer’s Research 
into the Text of I Samuel I-XVI (Amsterdam, 1938).? 

The chapter entitled ‘Conclusion’ is not a summary statement of the 
results of the investigation, but a general review of some earlier dis- 
cussions of the authorship and origin of the Peshitta Old Testament, 
Dr. Englert’s verdict is contained in the words which end this section: 
“When it was written and by whom it is impossible in our present state 
of knowledge to say. My own feeling is that it may well have been done 
by Jewish translators’ (pp. 87 f.). One would have preferred to have had 
here a considered statement on the book which Dr. Englert had made 
his special study, for it may be that, as the manuscript tradition suggests, 
different parts of the Old Testament Peshitta had different histories. 
To discuss the origin and history of the Syriac translation as a whole 
may be an over-simplification of the problem. 

But it is in the three central chapters that the value of this work lies, 
and especially in the classified lists, carefully subdivided, of readings 
showing the relation of the Syriac version to the M.T. and its textual 
affinities, whether with Ketib or Qere or with the LXX, Targum, or 
Vulgate. Thus, although much of the Peshitta text of 2 Samuel is a 
literal translation of the Hebrew, Dr. Englert adduces evidence under 
such headings as misreadings, additions, omissions, and paraphrases to 
show that ‘the Peshitto to II Samuel belongs more to the school of free- 
dom than to the extreme of literalness’ (p. 20). Although in this and in 
other points Dr. Englert had been anticipated in his conclusions by 
previous workers, notably by S. R. Driver, to whose Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel this monograph is more indebted 
than at first appears, e.g. at pp. 40 (1337), 50 (23°), 52 (24'S), 74, none 
has presented the evidence so fully or in so useful a form. Supplement- 
ing this work by de Boer’s chapter on the Peshitta of 1 Sam. 1-16, we 
now have a fairly complete analysis of the methods employed in the 
translation of this part of the Old Testament. 

t The reviewer is deeply indebted to the Librarian of Calvin Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who on learning that he wished to consult this thesis kindly sent 
hima copy. Previously he had known it only from the reference in Montgomery’s 
I. C. C. Daniel, p. 33, where the author’s name appears as ‘Wyngaarden’. 

* This is continued in Oudtestamentische Studien, Deel i, 1942, pp. 79-103 
and Deel vi, 1949, pp. 1-100. 
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In his study of the transmission of the Peshitta text Dr. Englert con- 
siders four editions, that in the London Polyglot, Lee’s edition, the 
Mosul edition of 1887-91, and the photolithographic reproduction of 
Codex Ambrosianus. It is perhaps misleading to speak of those as “four 


" gepresentative texts’ (p. 15), for Lee’s text is taken from the Polyglot 


with but minor changes. The Urmia edition of 1852 was not available 
to Dr. Englert—he does not mention the reprint issued by the Trini- 
tarian Bible Society in 1913 of the ancient Syriac version from the 
Urmia Bible—and this is all the more unfortunate because he has 
accepted an early judgement of G. F. Moore who had written in 1887: 
‘On the whole the text of the Urmia Bible is distinctly inferior to that 
of Lee and the Polyglots.’ But if books such as Chronicles and Ezra in 
this Bible are little better than reprints of Lee or the Polyglots, other 
books present a genuine Nestorian text which is distinctly superior to 
the text of Lee, a conclusion which has been demonstrated by Diettrich, 
Barnes, and Pinkerton (cf. Moss, ‘The Peshitta Version of Ezra’, Le 
Muséon, xvi. 58). This is confirmed by an examination of the passages 
in which Dr. Englert has found that Codex Ambrosianus (A), which he 
characterizes as definitely the best of his four texts, differs from the 
other editions. In five passages where Lee has an omission the Urmia 
text (U), with A, preserves the reading, although in 10'® it has por for 
the pr of A. Of six additions found in Lee but not in A only that at 
17° occurs in U. Of six readings where A represents the original text 
and is supported by the versions, only once, at 223°, does U, dropping 
a pronominal suffix, desert A. Of nine passages where the evidence is 
divided and neither reading can claim superiority U follows A in four 
(2*4, 114, 147, 2236), but it should be noted that in one of these, 147, the 
reading of A is to be preferred, for to it the support of the Mosul Bible 
is to be transferred, and the reading of the Polyglot which then stands 
alone may be described as a scribal error. The agreement of U with A 
extends even to some of the passages where Dr. Englert finds that the 
reading of A is due to inner Syriac corruption; but here the evidence 
is less decisive; e.g. at 19'7 we do not know whether A has omitted the 
qemu +> of Lee or the ganas x of U, and at 137° Dr. Englert’s entry 
will not bear scrutiny; for the Polyglot and the Mosul Bible support A, 
and, with the recognition that «a> is from the common enough ils, the 
supposed error vanishes. 

Another edition which calls for mention is that issued in 1902 at the 
press of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission at Urmia. It saay be 
that, as Barnes says of the Psalter in this edition, the text of Samuel is 
not independent of the Urmia Bible. Of the passages cited by Dr. 
Englert in which A differs from the other editions, the text issued by the 
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Mission agrees with U in its support of A in all but three instances: 
in 2'6 and 23'8 with the Mosul Bible it supports Lee, while at 2236 its 
rendering, griaswc, is not found in any of the editions under review, 

Dr. Englert supports the thesis of LXX influence on the Peshitta by 
lists of additions, omissions, and modes of translation in which the LXX 
and Peshitta agree against the M.T. But there are other possible explana- 
tions for many of his examples, and in these it cannot be held that 
influence has been proved. Two versions which were produced under 
similar methods of translation and rules of exegesis may come quite 
independently to the same rendering; and so may be explained some at 
least of the readings which Dr. Englert rightly recognizes to be correct 
emendations. Words inserted for the sake of clarity may be similarly 
independent additions: the R.V. very frequently has the same explica- 
tives. Often there is Hebrew manuscript evidence or support from the 
Targum for the LXX-—Peshitta reading, or the reading is found in the 
parallel passage in Chronicles. 'Thus we find that the addition of ..09 in 
four cases is ascribed to LXX influence, although in each case the 
desire for clarification or explicitness is sufficient to explain the insertion. 
Dr. Englert’s argument is weakened by his earlier list (p. 23) of eight 
examples of the same addition where they merely serve to illustrate the 
free handling of the M.T. Again, at 232° the Greek viovs does not 
obviously account for the insertion of wsaiq, by the Peshitta. As a 
third example 23'3 (p. 73) may be selected, for there the Peshitta and 
the LXX agree ‘correctly’ against the M.T., but ‘three’ instead of the 
evidently erroneous ‘thirty’ is found also in the Qere, in 21 Hebrew 
manuscripts, and at 1 Chron. 11°5. LXX influence is only one of the 
possible explanations of the agreement and not the most likely. 

It is unfortunate that this work was allowed to appear without further 
checking. The method of reproduction, photographic offset based on a 
typescript with Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek manuscript insertions, is 
responsible for some defects, e.g. the mutilation of words at the end of 
a line and perhaps also for the frequent omission of daghesh and of 
vowels. But very many of the pages are marred by avoidable errors, 
e.g. the omission of N& at pp. 41 (14"), 42 (155), or wrong pointings, 
of which there are many instances, e.g. at p. 31 (4'") P°T$ appears 
for p’1¥, and at 32 (18+) read the Pi‘el. At p. 53 (2474) read "O03 for 0, 
and 3° at 70 (4). 

Nor are these slips confined to the text. The notes on pp. 6-9 are 
liberally sprinkled with misspellings, particularly in German words, and 
with other mistakes such as the wrong use of capital letters and small 
inexactitudes in quotation. Haefeli is followed in his substitution of the 
German form Peschitta in English titles; cf. also p. 11. The first note 
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on p. 19 has no corresponding reference number in the text, while at 
note 3 op. cit. is wrong. At p. 77, note 22, read O9M for WR, and on 
the next page add ‘31. Jbid., p. Ixxi’. A considerable section of this 
chapter has disappeared, for there is nothing in the text to which notes 
25-9 can refer: note 29 should refer to 21°, but 2 Sam. 19-22 is not 
cited on p. 73, where the note references jump from 24 to 30. 

In the Index under 2 Samuel add i. 4 (p. 71), ii. 12 (63), vi. 5 (23); 
at i. 21 add a reference to p. 29, at iii. 18 to 25, at vi. 21 to 58, at x. 19 
to 24, at xv. 36 to 31; at xx. 21 read 31 for 30, at xxiii. 23 read 51 for 57, 
and at iv. I omit 71. 


Les Homélies catéchétiques de Théodore de Mopsueste, Reproduction 
phototypique du ms. Mingana syr. 561 (Selly Oak Colleges’ 
Library, Birmingham), traduction, introduction, index par 
RAYMOND ‘TONNEAU, O.P., en collaboration avec ROBERT 
DEVREESSE. (Studi e Testi, 145.) Pp. xxxix+623. Citta del 
Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MDCCCCXLIX. 


In the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, vol. xvi, pp. 200-318, the 
late Dr. Mingana began to publish from his MS. 561 the hitherto lost 
Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed, known 
also as “The Book on Faith’ or Liber ad baptizandos. As the manuscript 
was ‘in many places wormed and damaged by damp, it was not found 
desirable to reproduce it in facsimile’, and the text was reproduced by 
ordinary printing methods. F. C. Burkitt, who noticed in the Journal, 
vol, xxxiii, pp. 314 f. the appearance of this text, wrote : ‘In the case of so 
important a text, it is a pity not to have at least one page as a specimen.’ 
This plea was heeded, for when in 1932 the text of Theodore on the 
Nicene Creed appeared as vol. v of the Woodbrooke Studies the first page 
of the manuscript was given in facsimile. In 1933 the continuation of the 
text was published as Woodbrooke Studies, vol. vi; this contained the 
Commentary of Theodore on the Lord’s Prayer and on the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Eucharist. (Volume v was reviewed in this Journal, 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 194 f.; vol. vi apparently was not so noticed.) 

In both of Mingana’s volumes an English translation is offered and this 
is followed by the printed Syriac text. There are no cross-references 
from one part of the volume to the other, and finding the corresponding 
place in the other language has always been a tiresome task. Now Fr. 
Tonneau in collaboration with R. Devreesse has given us a facsimile 
edition of the text, with a French translation printed to face the Syriac. 
The editor has greatly increased the ease of reference by numbering the 
paragraphs and by furnishing each page of the translation with the 
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relevant homily and paragraph numbers and each facsimile with its 
folio number, facilities which are lacking in the earlier edition. 

In an apparatus criticus variants from a second source, Berolinensis 
simul. Orient. 5, are given. This manuscript exists now only in a photo- 
graphic reproduction, and from the writing Fr. Tonneau judges it to 
belong to the sixth or seventh century, which would make it much 
earlier than the Selly Oak manuscript which Mingana dated about 
A.D. 1340. Unfortunately, of the forty-seven folios available only eleven 
are relevant here, the rest containing Theodore’s Commentary on 
Qoheleth. The evidence of this manuscript is given in this edition at 
Pp. 203-7, 233-7, 241-81. 

When Mingana produced the editio princeps he obviously was working 
in great haste, and, moreover, his main interest was not theology. It was, 
therefore, primarily to make the thought of Theodore more accurately 
accessible to the theologian and to the historian of dogma that Fr. 
Tonneau undertook a new edition of this work of “The Interpreter’. 
‘Il fallait donc, d’une part, autant que faire se pouvait, garder sa phrase 
méme, avec toutes ses liaisons, ses incidences, son appareil grammatical 
et logique; d’autre part, il importait de retrouver et de fixer son vocabu- 
laire théologique’ (pp. vii f.). Of course the Syriac version contains many 
Greek words simply transliterated—they are listed in Index I1I—but 
probably these words were part of the technical vocabulary of the School 
of Edessa. More important for the determination of the Greek basis of 
the Syriac and also for checking the translation is a comparison the 
editors made of the Syriac text edited in 1940 by J.-M. Vosté under the 
title Theodort Mopsuesteni Commentarius in Evangelium Iohannis Apostol 
(C.S.C.O., ser. IV, t. III) with the text of 140 fragments of the Greek 
published in 1948 by R. Devreesse in his Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste 
(Studi e Testi, 141). This method has certain obvious limitations, but on 
the whole it is probably as good as any for recovering the technical 
vocabulary of the author. The results are incorporated in Index II. 

The photographs printed are mostly clear and legible, but occasion- 
ally the reader will find that he must still refer to Mingana’s text. The 
Introduction, which is largely a systematization of the thought of Theo- 
dore as it is represented in these lectures, will be welcomed by the 
theologian, who may feel confident that when he consults the French 
translation he has access to the Homilies in a faithful but not mechanical 
rendering. : 

The editors are to be congratulated on the completion of an arduous 
task and on the careful and scholarly volume which must be henceforth 
the standard edition of an important work. 

WriuiaM Durr McHarpy 
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Influence de l’ Evangile de saint Matthieu sur la littérature chrétienne 
avant saint Irénée, par Epovarp Massavx, docteur en théologie. 
Pp. xlvii+-730. (Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, Disserta- 
tiones ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facul- 
tate Iuris Canonici consequendum conscriptae, Series II, 
Tomus 42.) Publications Universitaires de Louvain, Louvain: 
Editions J. Duculot S.A., Gembloux, 1950. Prix 550 frs. 


From Irenaeus onward we can usually learn how far different authors 
used the several gospels. For Irenaeus himself we can refer to Sanday 
and Turner’s Nouum Testamentum Sancti Irenaei, for Tertullian to 
Rénsch, and to Stahlin’s index for Clement of Alexandria. Under the 
guise of an inquiry into the influence of Matthew on early Christian 
writers Dr. Massaux has gone far toward giving us the same kind of 
information about writers earlier than Irenaeus. He has studied the 
Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, the Christian parts of the Ascension of 
Isaiah and of the Sibylline Oracles, the uncanonical gospels, the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, and the remains of Basilides, Valentinus, and their fol- 
lowers. Little is lacking. One or other of the Acta Petri and the Acta Pauli 
may belong to the extreme end of Dr. Massaux’s period, but, if he 
maintains that they fall just outside it, who is to say him nay? We regret 
that he has aot included Melito’s Homily on the Passion, which seems at 
one or two poirts to depend on Matthew. Marcion, of course, is not 
mentioned but Harnack had shown that probably at several places he 
was using a text of Luke assimilated to Matthew. Nor does Dr. Massaux 
discuss Papias. He omits Hegesippus. Hegesippus was probably con- 
temporary with Tatian and the fragments of his work which Eusebius 
has preserved contain material relevant to Dr. Massaux’s purpose. He 
makes an interesting avowal about the Didache. He began by regarding 
it as early, about the end of the first century, but as the result of his re- 
searches decided that it was probably from Justin’s time. 

Dr. Massaux takes his authors and texts one by one and discusses 
first the passages that may be influenced by Matthew and next those 
which may show the influence of other New Testament writings. Some 
of his conclusions we may regard with reserve. For example, he tells us 
(p. 35) that ‘Les analyses faites convergent vers la conclusion que 
Clément Romain connait I’évangile de Mt. et a subi son influence; 
certains textes (J Cl., xv, 2; XXVII, 5; XLVI, 7-8) démontrent une dé- 
pendance littéraire; d’autres passages (J C/., vil, 4; XXX, 3) supposent 
comme point de départ des textes de Mt. ; en d’autres endroits, l’évéque 
romain reste remarquablement fidéle 4 des thémes traditionnels, égale- 
ment présents chez Mt.’ The evangelical material in J Clement has 
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often been studied by scholars without their feeling themselves obliged 
to come to so positive a conclusion as this. Nevertheless, Dr. Massaux 
has compiled a useful work which we can consult with profit even if we 
do not find every conclusion in it convincing. G. D. KIvpatrick 


The Gospel Message of St. Mark, by R. H. Licutroor. Pp. vii+ 
117. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. tos. 


Tuis is not a large book; but it is packed with the fruits of much study 
and reflection, and it has a great deal to offer, by way both of instruction 
and suggestion, to the attentive reader. The first four chapters embody 
a short course of lectures on Mark given at Cardiff in 1949. The remain- 
ing chapters deal with particular topics: the cleansing of the temple in 
Mark and John, the ending of Mark, and the use of form-critical methods 
in gospel study. An appendix gives a fresh discussion and interpretation 
of the sayings in Mark 1428 and 167. 

It is fundamental to Dr. Lightfoot’s understanding of Mark that this 
gospel is a gospel and not merely a factual report on some interesting 
sayings and doings of Jesus in the course of the ministry. This means 
that ‘in the last resort this evangelist’s purpose is theological rather than 
merely historical; or, to put the matter in another way, the historical 
material is being used for a theological purpose’ (p. 16; cf. p. 47). The 
purpose is, broadly speaking, to set forth Jesus the crucified Messiah as 
the fulfilment of God’s promise to his people. The detailed exposition 
of this thesis raises many points of great interest, from which I select 
one or two that seem to cali for special consideration. The first is the 
contention that Mark 1'-"3, and not as is commonly held 1'-8, should be 
regarded as the prologue to the gospel and compared with the corre- 
sponding prologue in John. This is a matter that will bear a great deal 
of pondering. Another point of great significance is raised on p. 36 by 
the observation that the three sayings which predict the passion of the 
Son of man do not mention the crucifixion; a strange fact if they are, as 
is so often held (wrongly I think), vaticinia ex eventu. I would add that 
the sayings themselves, as presented in Mark, do not necessarily even 
imply the crucifixion of Jesus. A third point is the, to me convincing, 
demonstration that the transfiguration is not an antedated Resurrection 
appearance, and that from first to last it takes place for the sake of the 
three disciples who were present (pp. 43 f.). The discussion of the 
cleansing of the temple provides the occasion for some very apposite 
remarks about the attitude of Jesus to the Gentiles. We are perhaps 
rather, too apt to suppose that the needs of the Gentiles were not 
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seriously considered until St. Paul began his missionary campaigns. 
We too easily imagine Jews and Gentiles as insulated from one another. 
But in Palestine the Gentiles were not an academic problem in theology; 
they were in occupation of the country. And elsewhere they were the 
immediate environment of every Jewish community of the Dispersion. 
The story of the cleansing of the temple, as Dr. Lightfoot expounds it, 
is first-class evidence for Jesus’ keen awareness of the Gentiles and of 
his concern for them. These are but a few of the places where we may 
get fresh and stimulating suggestions from this book. 

Chapter VII gives a full and careful discussion of the question 
whether 168 is the intended close of the gospel and answers that it is. 
This discussion is supplemented by the appendix, devoted to the re- 
peated promise that the Risen Lord would go before the disciples into 
Galilee, and there be seen by them. Though not convinced by the 
arguments in favour of the view that Mark deliberately chose to end his 
gospel at 168, I must confess to being impressed by the reasons brought 
against the alternative hypotheses that the gospel is either unfinished or 
mutilated. Yet the appearances of the Risen Christ seem to be so integral 
a part of the primitive preaching of the Gospel that it is extremely 
difficult to imagine why Mark should have chosen to leave them out of 
his account. It must be admitted that for one reader Dr. Lightfoot’s 
discussion underlines the difficulties of the problem, without presenting 
a fully convincing solution. 

I have also considerable doubts about the interpretation of Peter’s 
confession (pp. 33 f.), an interpretation which the author himself puts 
forward with a good deal of hesitation. The more this passage in Mark 
is studied by itself, the clearer it seems to be that it does not represent 
Peter’s confession as a great christological and soteriological discovery. 
As the sequel shows, all that Peter does is to identify Jesus with the kind 
of Messiah portrayed in the 17th and 18th of the Psalms of Solomon. The 
kind of messianic task depicted in the Son of man sayings in Mark 8-10 
has not even crossed his mind; and when it is put to him he rejects it 
with horror and indignation. In Mark 87-33 it seems to me that we are 
in contact with the hard—and bitter—facts of history. I should still hold 
that Caesarea Philippi marks a critical point in the Ministry; but I 
should want to make considerable revision of our notions about the 
nature of the crisis. However, a proper development of that theme would 
take us far beyond the limits of a review; and this one may end, as it 
began, with warm appreciation of the great number of good things that 
are packed into small compass in Dr. Lightfoot’s book. 

T. W. Manson 
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The Antinoopolis Papyri: Part I, edited with Translations and 
Notes by C. H. Rosperts, F.B.A. Pp. xii+-119, 2 plates. London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1950. 25s. 


WITH this volume begins a new series of papyrus publications from the 
rich stores of the Egypt Exploration Society. The papyri concerned were 
found by Dr. John Johnson in the winter of 1913-14 on the site of the 
ancient Antinoopolis. A few of those discovered there have been edited 
separately, six of them, which were fragments of shorthand manuals, in 
Mr. H. J. M. Milne’s Greek Shorthand Manuals, another publication of 
the Society. As these last were numbered consecutively 1-6, they are 
allowed for in the numeration of the present volume, which begins with 
7. There would have been no point in republishing them here, and the 
same is true of the important Theocritus papyrus, edited by Hunt and 
Johnson (Two Theocritus Papyri, E. E. S., 1930); but the hope may be 
expressed that the other three papyri mentioned in the Preface, which 
appeared in periodicals, may for the sake of convenience be included in 
some future volume of the series. 

The papyri here published, forty in number, are described by Mr. 
Roberts as ‘a representative selection’ of the whole collection, though 
he adds that medical and legal texts are under-represented in this part 
and that the unpublished documentary papyri are mostly of later date 
than the generality of those here edited. It is interesting therefore to note 
some characteristics of the collection which differentiate it from the 
Oxyrhynchus series. It must of course be remembered that Antinoopolis 
was not founded till a.p. 130, so that the period covered begins not 
earlier than the middle years of the second century. Nevertheless it is 
remarkable that codices (as against rolls), vellum (as against papyrus), 
and texts in Latin are all more prominent than is usual elsewhere. Of the 
twenty-four texts under the headings Theological Fragments, New 
Classical Fragments, and Extant Classical Authors, only three are not 
codices. One of these, 18, is in a quasi-documentary hand and may be 
a ritual of the mysteries, hence a very ‘marginal’ instance of a literary 
papyrus; one (21) is a vellum sillybos, and one is a vellum roll, very 
likely from outside Egypt. Of the forty Greek and Latin manuscripts 
represented five are in Latin, one of these being a military register. 
Lastly, no less than thirteen (including the sillybos) are on vellum, 
among them the vellum roll already mentioned. These are striking 
figures. The presence of so many Latin texts may possibly be not un- 
connected with the facts that some Roman veterans were among the 
original settlers, that in Byzantine times Antinoopolis was a provincial 
capital and an administrative centre, and that it was also a garrison town. 
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Can we perhaps attribute to the same causes, at least in part, the popu- 
larity of the codex? That was a form which almost certainly originated 
outside Egypt, and Rome is as likely a centre as any, if not for its inven- 
tion, at least for its early popularity. 

To readers of the Fournal the first section is likely to appeal most 
nearly. Theological texts are more numerous than in some recent 
volumes of the Oxyrhynchus series, and they are of rather unusual 
interest. No. 7 is presumably to be added to the number of Christian 
papyri dating from the second century (see my ‘Evidences of Chris- 
tianity’ in Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxvii, 1944, especially pp. 199-202). It is 
a leaf from a papyrus codex of the Psalms, written in a delicate and very 
handsome literary hand, not likely to be later than the middle of the 
century. Of course a Psalter is not necessarily Christian, but the codex 
form creates a strong presumption in favour of that hypothesis (note 
that the Hebrew vellum fragments mentioned below are all from rolls). 
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The nomen sacrum xs might equally well be Jewish, though the vocative 
form, xe, as here, might perhaps be taken as slightly in favour of a Chris- 
tian origin. The fragments are too small to have much textual value. 
Not so no. 8, numerous small fragments of a third-century codex (prob- 
ably Christian if we can argue from the restorations avwv and ov[vov], and 
from avos, fully preserved) containing Proverbs, Wisdom, and Eccle- 
siasticus. This rnanuscript is in itself of interest as illustrating the process 
by which the Bible, as distinct from its component books, was formed, 
namely by combining in a single codex works of similar character; cf. 
P. Beatty 1, Gospels and Acts, P. Beatty 2, Pauline Epistles to churches, 
and the Freer Minor Prophets. But it is textually interesting as well, at 
least in Proverbs, where a marked tendency to agree with N—V is appa- 
rent, with a ‘large number of readings which are either unique or found 
only in the Hebrew or translations other than the LXX’. In Ecclesiasticus 
the text is more normal; of Wisdom, where it is ‘highly eccentric’, very 
little remains. A much less marked tendency to agree with N—V is dis- 
cernible, according to the editor (but there is really not much to go on), 
in 9, a leaf of a papyrus codex of Proverbs, doubtfully assigned to the 
third century. In 10 we have two leaves of a fourth-century vellum codex 
of Ezekiel, with a text ‘independent to a degree unexpected at this date’. 
Within ten verses five unique readings of the Scheide papyrus are here 
supported; indeed the editor suggests that the two manuscripts may 
have a common ancestor. Here again a special relation to the Hebrew 
may be discerned. The following nomina sacra occur : iA, Ks (and parts), 
avou (avos), 8s. There are two small specimens of New Testament manu- 
scripts, 11, from a vellum codex of the fourth century, Matt. 26-27, and 
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12, a leaf from a third-century vellum codex containing most of 2 John, 
In the first there is an interesting reading [aAexrop]o¢w[vas]; see the 
editor’s note. A problem arises as to what 12 contained: judging from 
the surviving pagination the Pauline corpus is too long for the space 
which must be allowed, while the other catholic or the catholic and 
pastoral epistles together would not fill it. The editor remarks that a 
corpus of the Johannine writings, Gospel, Revelation, and epistles, 
would nearly make up the required amount of matter; but is there any 
analogy or probability for such a combination? The last two items in 
this section are, respectively, a further fragment of the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla (13), so popular in Egypt (fourth century, a de luxe vellum 
codex), and an unidentified Latin hagiographical fragment (14), just 
possibly from the lost portion of the Acta Pauli. 

Among fragments of classical works, known and unknown, there are 
a few to which, even here, attention should be called. No. 15, an imper- 
fect leaf from a papyrus codex, gives us a fairly large and rather interest- 
ing portion of a Greek play of the New Comedy. Another fragment of 
the same codex has been published by Schubart as no. 23 of his Griech- 
ische Literarische Papyri, which is referred to in an addendum slip. 
Schubart dates it third, Roberts fourth, century. From the facsimile | 
am inclined to prefer the earlier date. No. 17, a leaf from a third-century 
papyrus codex (note again the early date for a codex of a classical work) 
is described as a hexameter poem. There is ‘no obvious connection’ be- 
tween the portions on verso and recto, and in regard to the latter, where 
Telamon is reproaching someone with the ‘murder’ of Ajax, it is not 
clear who is addressed. Teucer, decides Mr. Roberts, but he admits that 
the terms used would better suit Odysseus, who is in fact mentioned in 
1. 26. Is the work perhaps an anthology of hexameter passages? The 
recto, as Dr. Pfeiffer has pointed out, seems to concern the quarrel 
between the Sirens and the Muses, while on the recto ll. 26-42 and 
ll. 46-51, separated by an angular mark like a paragraphus, and by 
(apparently) a heading of some sort, may be two different passages show- 
ing Telamon’s anger with Teucer or Odysseus or with each in turn. 
No. 18, late second century, is a fragment of what may be a ritual of the 
mysteries. Its interest would be great were more preserved. The curious 
rarity of authors of the Roman period in papyri gives a special interest 
to no. 19, an abridgement of the Antiquitates Romanae of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, perhaps compiled by that author himself; the codex is 
of the fifth century. No. 21 is another specimen of the sillybos or label 
attached to a roll; it tantalizes us by its inscription: [Tivdapos ddos. No 
roll could contain the whole of Pindar: was this used on a box (capsa) 
containing a series of rolls, or can it have been attached to a codex? 
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Among manuscripts of known works we have some fifth- to sixth- 
century fragments (24) of the Bacchae of Euripides, which include parts 
of the lost portion, a leaf of a vellum codex (27) of Demosthenes, De 
Corona, which is of textual interest, and a fragment (26) of a vellum roll 
of Xenophon’s Symposium, apparently dating from the second century. 
Its form (since vellum is a surprising material for a roll in Egypt) and its 
unusual hand, showing affinities with the Latin rustic capital, alike sug- 
gest that it was imported frorn abroad. Lastly, there are some fragments 
(29) of a superb edition of the Georgics, assigned to the fourth century, 
the first manuscript of this work to be found in Egypt. 

The documents number only sixteen, but all have points of interest. 
They range in date from A.D. 2cg—10 to the sixth century. In no. 42, 
A.D. 542, one of the parties, Aurelius Joseph son of Sourous, of the 
village of Lenaion, is "Jovdaiw rv Opnoxeiay, and the (wine) measure used 
is amo fear@v mévte ‘Jovdaixov [sic]. (The editor describes this as an 
‘acknowledgement of indebtedness’ and leaves it uncertain whether it 
is a datio in solutum or a sale in advance. It is certainly better now to 
class documents of this category as sales in advance ; see Dr. Pringsheim’s 
recent work The Greek Law of Sale, especially pp. 285 f.) No. 43, a 
private letter, is interesting both for its very eccentric (and often barely 
intelligible) Greek and for its reference to fighting, perhaps the revolt of 
Achilleus in A.D. 296. At the end of the volume Prof. McHardy con- 
tributes descriptions of some Hebrew fragments (vellum rolls, 1 Kings, 
2 Kings, Job, uncertain) found at Antinoopolis. 

The editorial work shows the learning and the skill in decipherment 
and elucidation to be expected from the editor. There are occasional 
signs of haste in preparation. Thus, in 7, 4, the text reads opdavov Kar] 
nrwyxov, but the wording of the note, ‘4. rrwyxov kat oppavov : so N*’, is not 
consistent with this. The note on 8, fr. 1 recto, 23, says ‘what the papyrus 
reads after ovros can only be surmised’; but in the text we find [ovros 
tehevrar. In 36, 3, the text reads 76 a”’, with no cautionary dot, but the 
note states that y might be read for a. Personally I am strongly inclined 
to favour y (see the facsimile; the scribe has brought down the cross- 
stroke of F and then carried his pen upwards to link with 7; the alphas 
to which Mr. Roberts refers for an analogy are linked with the preceding 
as well as with the following letter). Thus we should probably read 
[Kwvoravrioly in 1. 2 and date the document A.D. 354. In 43, 10, évexw 
tév avOparro[v (for évexev trav avOpuirwv) is read in the text, but the 
translation has ‘because of that fellow’. 

Though no doubt a conscientious editor must note divergent spellings, 
it may be pointed out that in 9, 8, eyxara]Auwovres may not be a true 
variant of éy«xaraXeimovres, since it is phonetically equivalent, and the 
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scribe may have intended either word. So too in 13, 16, du, nde, nbn, 
ex, edn are all (at this period) possible ways of writing the same word, 
In 35, 7, I suggest the supplement A[7jéews (aepi ris tod Biou adbros 
A[ngews); cf., for example, P. Cairo Maspero 67019, 6, 12, where Ajfews 
is used absolutely in the same sense. H. I. Bru 


Justin the First. An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the 
Great, by A. A. VasiLigv. Pp. viii+439. Harvard University 
Press, 1950. $6. 


In this opening volume of the new series of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 
the veteran Byzantine scholar Mr. A. A. Vasiliev has provided the first 
full-length study in English of the nine years that intervened between 
the death of Anastasius in 518 and the accession of Justinian in 527. It 
is a period of decisive significance in Byzantine history, not indeed for 
any special interest attaching to the personality of the emperor, whose 
elevation seems to have resulted rather from his inability to antagonize 
the political factions of Constantinople than from any positive talents of 
his own. But in spite of the emperor’s rather negative and colourless per- 
sonality his short reign saw great changes in the orientation of Byzantine 
policy. In place of the monophysite trend in religion and of the unad- 
venturous lines in fiscal and foreign policy which had marked the reign 
of Anastasius we see the beginnings of the vigorous Catholicism and 
military expansion that were to be characteristic of the great age of 
Justinian. Mr. Vasiliev accepts and constantly reiterates the view that 
Justin’s policy was throughout determined by the energetic outlook of 
his enterprising nephew, and his interest in the reign arises from his 
conception of it as a prelude to the brilliant epoch that followed. 
After preliminary studies of the historical sources and of the rather 
obscure events which brought Justin to the throne, Mr. Vasiliev thus 
arranges his material in a series of chapters devoted to the different 
aspects of imperial policy in which the characteristics of the coming age 
become apparent: Religious Policy, External Policy, Relations with the 
West, Economic Affairs, and Legislation. The successive treatment of 
each of these topics in isolation involves a good deal of repetition and 
recapitulation. This mars the construction of a book which would, in- 
deed, have been the better for rather vigorous pruning of redundancies 
throughout its length. There are also numerous minor slips, misprints, 
and infelicities of expression which more careful editing would have 
eliminated. Mr. Vasiliev likes to summarize the views of earlier writers 
on each successive topic before he gives his own, a method of writing 
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which produces many lengthy and useful bibliographical footnotes but 
sometimes makes the narrative appear too obviously the child of volu- 
minous and somewhat ill-digested card indexes. 

The author’s analysis of the religious policy of Justin will be of 
primary interest to readers of the Fournal. More than a quarter of the 
book is occupied by the chapter dealing with this subject, and a good case 
is made for the view that, within the unaltered framework of a policy 
based on Chalcedonian orthodoxy and reconciliation with Rome, several 
changes of emphasis can be detected in the course of the reign. Thus an 
initial period, when orthodoxy was enforced by active persecution, may 
well reflect the influential personality of Vitalian, whose assassination in 
July 520 was followed by a more moderate régime in which efforts were 
made to conciliate the less extreme monophysite leaders and thus avoid 
the risk of political upheavals, especially in Syria and Palestine. Mr. 
Vasiliev attributes this statesmanlike change, for which much evidence 
can be gathered especially from the Papal correspondence preserved in 
the Collectio Avellana, to the rising influence of Justinian, and points out 
that at no time in Justin’s reign was any serious attempt made to enforce 
the Chalcedonian formula upon monophysite Egypt. It was only the 
failure of this attempt at conciliation which led to the renewal of active 
persecution culminating in the anti-heretical legislation of 527, whose 
consequences for the future relations of East and West were so profound. 
This analysis is on the whole convincing and it is clear that the usual 
picture of Justin as a fanatical persecutor of heretics throughout his 
reign is too strongly coloured by dependence on hostile monophysite 
sources. 

In an interesting appendix Mr. Vasiliev gives reasons derived from 
Justin’s coin types for connecting the famous but mutilated Archangel 
diptych in the British Museum with the emperor’s adoption of the 
Chalcedonian creed. If this argument is sound the fact is of some im- 
portance for the history of Byzantine art, for it is generally recognized 
that this diptych, whose date has not hitherto been generally agreed, is 
of quite exceptional quality. But the discussion of the mysterious and in- 
complete inscription which the panel carries is confused by a failure to 
recognize that in any interpretation the surviving words ~ st be the 
beginning, and not the end, of a sentence, as is clearly shown ~y the cross 
which precedes the first word. 

Compared with these sections the other parts of the book are of less 
consequence, though there is a useful account of trade connexions be- 
tween the Empire and the East at this time, especially through Arabia 
and the Red Sea. In the chapter on economic conditions too much 
emphasis seems to be laid, as often, on the exaggerated accounts of 
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natural and other disasters in the contemporary sources, while in that on 
legislation Mr. Vasiliev attributes to Justin a change in the nomen- 
clature of the donatio ante nuptias which the passage quoted from the 
Institutes, ii. 7. 3 seems clearly to attribute to Justinian (p. 399). But this 
is no place to pursue this highly technical question of Byzantine juris- 
prudence. J. N. L. Myres 


Martini Episcopi Bracarensis Opera Omnia, edidit CLaupE W, 
BaRLOw. Pp. xii-+- 328. (Papers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome, vol. xii.) Yale: University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d. 


IN recent years we have been well served with important books on early 
medieval Spain. Menéndez Pidal’s great Historia de Espafia (now at 
vol. iv) is a case in point; the writings of Sanchez-Albornoz on the 
origins of feudalism are a second; the Abbé David’s Etudes historiques 
sur la Galice et le Portugal, a third. Yet one is frustrated at every turn by 
the lack of sound and accessible texts. Professor C. W. Barlow has now 
done something to make good this want by producing the first modern 
edition of the works of St. Martin of Braga. Indeed, it is more than that; 
it is the first complete edition, for its only predecessor (edited by 
Henrique Florez, nearly two centuries ago) was based for the most part 
on a single manuscript. It excluded the eighty-four Eastern canons 
translated by St. Martin and the introductory chapters to the De correc- 
tione rusticorum. 

Some, though not all, of St. Martin’s writings were widely dissemi- 
nated over medieval Europe, and the establishing of the text has often 
been a hard matter. Professor Barlow has visited many European 
libraries in the course of his labours (though not, unhappily, those of 
Spain), and has been at pains to secure microfilms where he could not 
see originals. But, even so, his text must not be thought absolutely 
definitive. For example, the Formula vitae honestae (the treatise fre- 
quently ascribed to Seneca) is to be found in 635 manuscripts to the 
editor’s present knowledge. He could not possibly have collated more 
than a small number of these; nor has he wasted time trying to do so; 
but this inevitably selective treatment has left unseen a great many 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and later centuries which, as he admits, 
might contain the solution to several unsolved problems." 

St. Martin’s life and career receive not too much attention from the 


* In Oxford, for example, Barlow has used the Bodleian Library and Lincoln 
College manuscripts but not those of Merton (a fragment) and St. John’s Colleges. 
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editor, though he does make accessible certain fresh information from 
an account of his life inserted in a Braga breviary of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which he assumes (on the authority ‘of C. W. Jones) to transmit 
original entries in the cathedral annals, From this we learn that St. 
Martin was consecrated Bishop on 5 April 556; that the church of his 
monastery of Dumium was dedicated in 558; and that he died on 
20 March 579, and not in 580. These are three definite dates where 
before there were none. 

St. Martin’s writings give a remarkable picture of the situation of a 
Christian missionary among a Germanic people, part-Arian, part-pagan, 
newly settled in western Europe. As with St. Augustine of Canterbury 
or St. Boniface, his success depended on the protection of a barbarian 
king. The Formula vitae honestae was dedicated to the Suevic king Miro; 
the three moral treatises may have been, despite the editor’s contention 
that they were intended for all temporal rulers; and, as the Abbé David 
has shown, St. Martin had direct spiritual authority over the royal house- 
hold, the familia servorum. Yet it is remarkable how quickly the Arian 
hierarchy seems to have capitulated before the Catholic; the canons of 
the two councils of Braga, which are here (and rightly) printed as being 
probably the work of St. Martin, are much concerned with the extirpa- 
tion of Priscillianism but not at all bothered about Arianism. It is 
remarkable because Visigothic Spain remained fiercely Arian for some 
time to come. Anywhere else than in Spain (or Africa) one might attri- 
bute this to Arian tolerance. Perhaps the explanation lies in the close 
association of Galicia with the Franks. St. Martin was keenly aware of 
the work of his great namesake and fellow countryman in Gaul and was 
in touch with what went on at Tours and at Poitiers. Much of our in- 
formation about him comes from Gregory of Tours. Professor Barlow 
thinks that St. Martin’s verses, stated by Gregory to have been ‘super 
ostium a parte meridiana in basilica sancti Martini’ (Historia Francorum, 
V. 37), were located at Braga, or more probably Dumium, and certainly 
not at Tours, as most scholars, including M. R. James," have believed. 
St. Martin was the apostle of Galicia as well as of Gaul, as the verses 
explicitly state. I incline to agree with Barlow. It is to be hoped that he 
will one day follow the lead given by the Abbé David and look deeper 
into Frankish-Suevic contacts. They would repay closer study. 

St. Martin was exercised to assuage barbarian wrath and no doubt 
also its inevitable consequence, feud. (One’s mind turns to Lombard 
Law, with its measure to safeguard against the feud that must ensue if 
one man in anger calls another arga—coward!) The Formula vitae 
honestae, the Senecan plea for the balanced temperament, is addressed 


1 Cambridge Med. Hist. iii. 489. 
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at his own request to King Miro; the treatise Exhortatio humilitatis ig 
for kings; De ira, a whole book on the topic of anger, was written fora 
brother-bishop, Vitimer of Auria, who would have been in daily contact 
with Suevic chieftains. St. Martin believed, with John Cassian, ‘qui 
iracundia vincitur, caedibus, homicidiis, clamori, ac seditioni deservit’ 1 
But in addition to the barbarian lords there were the heathen country. 
people. For these St. Martin intended one of the most influential of his 
works, the sermon De correctione rusticorum. In a letter addressed to 
Polemius of Astorga, who had asked for advice in dealing with the super- 
stitious practices of recent converts, St. Martin says that he is going to 
set forth his views rustico sermone, since the matter justifies such treat- 
ment. What did he mean? Most scholars have held that he intended to 
avoid the rhetorical artificialities of such as Venantius and to stick to the 
language of popular, though not uncultured, exposition. But Professor 
Barlow goes a little farther. His view is that popular exposition involved 
the deliberate use of vulgarisms, and that St. Martin’s rustico sermone is 
a warning that what follows will be ungrammatical. Therefore the editor 
pays particular attention to variant readings of strange words that would 
once have been condemned out of hand as the corruptions of illiterate 
copyists. In doing this he has (though he does not say so) some good 
precedents. Merovingian Latin, for example, is no longer approached 
quite in the spirit of the old Monumenta editors or of Bonnet’s Le Latin 
de Grégoire de Tours.2 Gregory adapted his language somewhat to his 
audience and to the matter he was considering; and St. Martin did the 
same. Professor Barlow thus retains numerous barbarisms which he 
considers were deliberately introduced by the author to make his sermon 
more attractive and comprehensible, and special interest attaches to his 
select index of strange forms and usages of words (few of which, however, 
were missed by Souter). It might, perhaps, be profitable to collate what 
St. Martin gives us with the vocabulary of such a work as the seventh- 
century Vitas sanctorum patrum Emeretensium, recently edited by Joseph 
N. Garvin,3 or with the Vita S. Fructuosi. The study of barbarian Latin 
is still in its infancy, and Professor Barlow’s approach, though fraught 
with hazards, is surely the right one. 

There is not space to discuss here other matters of importance raised 
by the present edition, as, for example, St. Martin’s position in the 
Paschal controversy, or the extent of his lost and spurious works. But 


* Conlatio, v. 16. 5. 

2 See Jeanne Vielliard, Le Latin des diplémes royaux et chartes privées & 
l’époque Mérovingienne (Paris, 1927), and Gustavo Vinay, San Gregorio di Touts 
(Turin, 1940). 

3 Cf. the important review of this work by W. J. Entwistle in History, New 
Series, vol. xxxiii (1948). Vitas is a correct nominative plural in Visigothic Latin. 
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enough has been said to indicate the extent of our indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Barlow." J. M. Watiace-HapriLi 


Amalarii episcopi opera liturgica omnia, edita a JOANNE MICHAELE 
Hanssens, S.J. 3 volumes. (Studi e Testi 138-40.) Citta del 
Vaticano, 1948-50. 

Tue editor modestly claims that he gives ‘only’ the liturgical works of 

Amalarius. This means in fact everything attributable with certainty to 

Amalarius except the little poem Versus Marini on the mission to Con- 

stantinople, for which the Monumenta edition suffices (M.G.H. Poetae, 

vol. i, pp. 426-8). Volume i contains the introduction (224 pages) and 
the minor works; volume ii the Liber Officialis; volume iii the De ordine 
antiphonarii, Eclogae, and an appendix of doubtful or spurious works. 

All these works have been edited before, in some form or other. But 
the previous editions are widely scattered and difficult to bring together. 
Migne printed the most significant works in P.L. 105: but anyone who 
wanted to consult the whole range of Amalarius’s work was driven to 
consult, at the least, Diimmler’s edition of Carolingian letters in M.G.H., 
the Lyons Bibliotheca Patrum, Mabillon’s Vetera Analecta, and four 
separated volumes of Migne. Nor were these editions complete or 
accurate. The text given by Migne is more convenient than exact: and 
even Diimmler, in printing the letter to Charlemagne De baptizandi ritu, 
omitted with a few dots the description of the rites of catechism and 
baptism which formed the hub and sole purpose of the letter. 

Fr. Hanssens has edited the texts with scrupulous precision. I have 
tested the collation and the apparatus by an examination of the four 
Amalarian manuscripts in the library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
two of them being of major importance. The apparatus contains the 
variants carefully noticed, with the exception of a few minor changes in 
the order of words. 

Fr. Hanssens has no doubt that there was only one Amalarius: that 
the Archbishop of Tréves in 811 who wrote certain extant letters is the 
same person as the liturgical expert from Metz who took charge of the 
diocese of Lyons during the disgrace of Agobard in 835-8. This identi- 
fication, advocated by Dom G. Morin in a series of articles between 
1891 and 1896, has won wide though not universal acceptance. Fr. 
Hanssens has restated the case as strongly as it can well be stated. Yet 
we still need some evidence to account for the curious absence of the 
name Amalarius from seven out of the nine early episcopal lists of 


* On a point of detail, the reference on p. 254, note 9, to Gregory of Tours 
should be Historia Francorum, v. 41. 
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Tréves: in the two in which it appears it has been interpolated. Nor 
does the editor offer any satisfactory explanation of the crucial text of 
Liber Officialis, i. 29. 1, which appears to dissociate the author Amalarius 
of Metz from the archbishops (like Amalarius of Tréves) who instructed 
the emperor Charlemagne upon the rites of baptism. Nevertheless, after 
this edition it can be said that the difficulties of postulating two persons 
are more acute than the difficulties of identity. 

The editor has made one change of unusual interest. The only known 
text of De ordine antiphonarii is the text printed by Melchior Hittorp in 
his De divinis catholicae ecclesiae officiis ac ministeriis, Cologne, 1568. 
Hittorp printed the text without giving a single hint about the nature or 
whereabouts of the manuscript. Neither the manuscript used by Hittorp 
nor any other manuscript has since been found. Thus Fr. Hanssens has 
been forced to be content with a reprint of Hittorp’s text with some 
little changes of spelling to bring it into line with the spelling of Liber 
Officialis, of which numerous manuscripts survive. Amalarius composed 
an antiphonary in addition to De ordine antiphonarii. He went to Rome 
to find one, was told that Wala had recently removed the Roman anti- 
phonaries from Rome to France, tracked down copies at the abbey of 
Corbeil, and drew upon them and upon the customs of Metz, and 
published the resulting amalgam as his own antiphonary. This anti- 
phonary has not been found: but De ordine antiphonarii is plainly 
intended as a commentary upon it; and it is therefore possible to recon- 
struct the character of the antiphonary. Hittorp printed before the text 
of De ordine antiphonarii a prologue divided into two parts by the rubric 
De his quae meo interrogatui responsa sunt a magistris Romanae ecclesiae. 
Fr. Hanssens argues that only the second section of Hittorp’s prologue 
is the true prologue of De ordine antiphonarit, and that the first section is 
the prologue of the lost antiphonary itself. He therefore startles the 
reader by printing the first half of Hittorp’s prologue in volume i among 
the minor works, heading it Prologus antiphonarii a se compositi, and the 
second half of Hittorp’s prologue in volume iii as the genuine prologue 
to De ordine antiphonarii. 

Part of this contention is patently right. The first half of Hittorp’s 
prologue is inapplicable to the extant book and must be ascribed to the 
lost antiphonary : and Amalarius himself once refers to this prologue as 
prologus antiphonarii (De ordine antiph. xxviii. 6). It is evident that the 
manuscript used by Hittorp contained different texts run together. For 
the first seven chapters of De ordine antiphonarii form a separate little 
treatise upon the daily office; and it is just possible that this little 
treatise may be the lost booklet De diurnali officio which Amalarius 
mentions as forthcoming in De ordine antipkonari, 16 and 19. 
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But it is more doubtful whether Fr. Hanssens is right in dividing 
Hittorp’s prologue at the point which he chose, the rubric. For 

1. The words which immediately follow the rubric do not look like 
the opening of a prologue to the book. If they are a new beginning they 
are astonishingly abrupt. 

2. The words which follow the rubric could naturally follow the 
words which precede the rubric. Amalarius was explaining the sources of 
his information and the use which he had made of it. He continues by 
listing the results of his personal inquiries at Rome. 

3. The matter of all the sections after the rubric, except the last 
section (g in Hanssens’s numbering), is hardiy more appropriate to 
De ordine antiphonari than the prologue before the rubric. 

4. The last section of all, no. 9, does begin with words which could 
easily be the opening of a prologue: 

‘Scripsi olim in libello qui vocatur Officialis, de tempore septuagesimae 
et de mysterio eiusdem numeri, et de ceteris officiis quae aguntur in 
ecclesia per annum, sive sint nocturnalia, sive diurnalia. Nunc dicturus, 


Deo miserante, de ordine antiphonarii, cupio summatim aliquid scri- 
bere...” 


I therefore suggest that the first 8 sections of Hittorp’s second half 
belonged also to the prologue to the antiphonary : and that the prologue 
to De ordine antiphonarii began with the words scripsi olim. 

These three volumes are fully indexed and sufficiently annotated: 
volume i contains a valuable bibliography. Owen CHADWICK 


The Origins of the Austin Canons and their Introduction into England, 
by the Rev. J. C. Dickinson. London: S.P.C.K. for the Church 
Historical Society. 20s. 


As its title suggests, this volume contains two separate, though closely 
related, studies. Mr. Dickinson starts by tracing the early history of the 
regular canons and their ultimate acceptance of the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine, while later chapters (III and VI) describe the introduction and 
progress of the order in England and its relationship in this country 
with the secular clergy. These two main topics are bound together by 
chapters (IV and V) on the observances and status of the regular canons, 
which are based on both continental and English material. 

It is on the first of his topics that Mr. Dickinson’s conclusions are 
most definitive and perhaps most generally useful. It has long been 
desirable to have a full account of the historical background and origins 
of the Austin canons, and this the present book most admirably provides. 
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Mr. Dickinson shows that though the union of clerical status and a full 
common life, which above all was to characterize the medieval regular 
canon, was seldom quite absent from men’s minds, the extent to which 
it existed in practice during the first thousand years of the Church’s 
history was very limited indeed. The significance of the eighth-century 
Rule of Chrodegang and the Institutio Canonicorum of the following 
century has, he holds, been exaggerated: they made little substantial 
addition to the canonical ideal, nor were they followed by a period 
where circumstances were propitious for reform. It was the Lateran 
Council of 1059 that gave the regular canonical communities full official 
recognition, and their subsequent development must be set against the 
background of Hildebrandine reform. The pages in which Mr. Dickinson 
does this are amongst the most interesting in his book, especially 
valuable being his sketch of the more important of the early communi- 
ties, such as S. Frediano at Lucca, St. Ruf outside Avignon, and the 
Austrian foundations of St. Altmann. He also brings out clearly the 
circumstances which, from the time of Urban II, led to the increasingly 
wide adoption of the Rule of St. Augustine, who, as a founder, ‘held a 
dazzling array of qualifications which Benedictines would find hard to 
over-trump’. 

Turning to the introductioa of the regular canons into England, it 
must be admitted that the material available permits of less definite 
findings. Nevertheless, Mr. Dickinson builds up patiently, and presents 
ably, the evidence for the first foundations—St. Gregory’s Canterbury, 
St. Mary’s Huntingdon, and St. Botolph’s Colchester; and, though he 
himself points out how unfavourably documentation for the English 
Austin canons of the twelfth century compares with that of the Bene- 
dictines, he has contrived to assemble much interesting material about 
the foundations, often Court sponsored, of Henry I’s reign. Thereafter, 
although new houses continued to be founded, from the middle of the 
century they were mainly on a smaller scale. Even more difficult is Mr. 
Dickinson’s inquiry into the relations between regular canons and 
secular clergy during the twelfth century, and the cognate question of 
parish work undertaken by the Augustinians. In this last connexion he 
puts forward the very tentative conclusion that English regular canons 
probably served fewer parish churches proportionately than their conti- 
nental contemporaries. Moreover, both in England and on the Continent 
the contemplative element in the order was strong. 

The book’s central chapters, on observances and status of the regular 
canons, which, as has been said, serve to link these two studies, are also 
important in their own right, based as they are on wide reading in 
twelfth-century sources. From them there emerges a picture of the 
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Austin canon—lacking, in these early days, the guidance of any generally 
adopted set of precise regulations, and indeed legally a clerk not a monk, 
though in practice most often ranked with the latter. Where so much is 
said of the Augustinians’ attitude to questions of fasting and silence, 
dress, study and labour, it is perhaps a little disappointing that Mr. 
Dickinson does not turn aside to consider their building activity, even 
though this, as Professor Hamilton Thompson has shown, is character- 
ized by no general principle common to the whole order. 

Appendix I, on the textual history of St. Augustine’s Rule, gives a 
most useful survey of the extensive discussions that have taken place as 
to its authorship, and describes the abandonment, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, of the Regula Secunda. As to the importance of this change—what 
Mandonnet called ‘the decapitation of the Rule’—there can be no 
doubt. But to speak, as Mr. Dickinson does, of Regula Secunda being 
‘allowed to disappear for seven hundred years so completely that even 
scholars and Augustinians of modern times remained in ignorance of its 
existence and former significance’ is surely to exaggerate. A version of 
it was, for instance, printed in Rodolphus Hospinianus’ De Origine et 
Progressu Monachatus in the sixteenth century, and in Dugdale in the 
seventeenth. Of the other appendixes, mention must be made of IV, a 
valuable reference list of cartularies of English Augustinian houses, and 
V, a list of the houses themselves. H. E. Beti 


Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History of Religion, with special 
reference to the XVII and XVIII Centuries, by R. A. Knox. 
Pp. vi+622. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 30s. 1950. 


SeLpom, if ever, has the anatomy of ‘Enthusiasm’ been so thoroughly 
dissected and exposed as in the 600 pages of Mgr. Knox’s maximum opus. 
The reader at the conclusion of such an extensive post-mortem (for 
Mgr. Knox inclines cautiously to the verdict that ‘perhaps it is a closed 
chapter, this chapter in the history of religion’) stands amazed at the 
varieties of religious experience here exhibited, classified, and exhumed, 
and at the patience, industry, and skill of the author in marshalling the 
varied and recondite evidence which he has collected. For, although the 
chef-d’ euvre is the detailed and intensive study of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the fare provided includes as apéritif sundry 
spirited comments on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians as the 
seed-bed of ‘enthusiasm’ and allusive accounts from this standpoint of 
Montanism and Donatism, and concludes with almost contemporary 
revivalism in the United States of America. The careful reader will not 
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wonder that Mgr. Knox describes this book as ‘the whole of a man’s 
literary life, the unique child of his thought’, to which thirty years’ 
sustained reading and reflection have gone. Nor will he entertain any 
doubt that patience has had her perfect work in the resulting volume 
which, alike for indefatigable industry, width of exploration, and indivi- 
dual interpretation, will establish itself as a definitive study of its 
subject. Moreover the whole is eminently readable, shot through with 
shafts of wit and irony, so that the reader is not allowed to flag in the 
several stages of the long journey through nineteen centuries of Christian 
history, undertaken under the direction of so entertaining a guide. 
The fundamental question which the student will ask at the close of 
his study is: has the author succeeded in unifying the several phases and 
examples of enthusiasm by a definition which embraces the commoa 
denorinators and features of all? How does he define in its essentials a 
phenomenon which brings together in one genus so many and varied 
species as Montanists, Donatists, Waldenses, Catharists, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, Quietists, Jansenists, Moravians, and Methodists (to catalogue 
only the chief of Mgr. Knox’s specimens)? Can any definition indeed 
be offered which will introduce a principle of homogeneity into this 
apparent chaos, whilst allowing for the individual vagaries which are ¢ 
the essence of ‘enthusiasm’? It would appear from Mgr. Knox’ 
volume that the answer must be negative. The author himself recognize 


‘two types of enthusiasm, which baffle us by occasional similarities bit 
are . . . curiously different in their inspiration. It is time we labelled then; 
I would suggest a distinction between ‘mystical’ and ‘evangelical’ enthus- 
asm. One, taking its point of departure from the Incarnation rather thn 
the Atonement, by-passes the theology of grace and concentrates on ti 
God within; not repelling, necessarily, the Unitarian. The other, mare 
acutely conscious of man’s fallen state, thinks always in terms of redemp- 
tion; to know, somehow, that your sins are forgiven, that you are a new 
creature in God’s sight, is all that matters’ (p. 581). 


But another criterion may be suggested as a means of determining 
which forms of enthusiasm are, in the author’s phrase, ‘not a wrong 
tendency, but a false emphasis’, and those which are subversive of the 
fundamentals of Christian tradition. Throughout the history of enthu- 
siasm there runs a strain of belief in the proximate inauguration of a 
new era or dispensation of the Holy Spirit, which will supersede the 
previous dispensation of the Son. It is in the movements affected by and 
espousing this conviction that the line of demarcation, dividing mere 
eccentricity in details of faith and practice from dangerous indifference 
to historic Christianity, runs. Mgr. Knox finds evidence of this tendency 
in the Montanist movement, among the medieval followers of Joachim 
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of Flora, and among Quakers and Quietists of post-reformation times. 
The peril of such speculations was that on the one hand their champions 
tended to sit loose to the fundamental events of the historical life and 
work of Jesus; and that on the other they elevated the deliverances of 
the Spirit to themselves above the Word of God in Scripture. Typical 
of the former was the statement of James Nayler, the Quaker pseudo- 
Messiah, that ‘he that expecteth to be saved by Jesus Christ that died 
at Jerusalem, shall be deceived’ ; whilst Dr. G. F. Nuttall in his study of 
The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience observed that the 
‘sense of a Christian watershed in history was lacking in Quaker con- 
viction’ ; and that to seventeenth-century Puritans ‘the Quaker position 
was faulty, as allowing sufficient importance neither to the reality of 
sin nor to the redemption from sin achieved through Christ at a certain 
point in history’. It may be suggested that along these lines the vitally 
important differentia between the types of enthusiasm should be sought; 
and here that the historic tradition of the Church should fix its ne plus 
ultra positions of defence. 

The vagaries of enthusiasm as delineated by Mgr. Knox almost 
baffle analysis; and the wealth of detail together with the range of 
history covered, which constitute the chief value of his book, at the 
same time defy the reviewer’s attempt at comment. Perhaps it will be 
wiser to concentrate attention where the author has given a lead, 
namely in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is evident that 
Mgr. Knox has a great respect for George Fox, though he recognizes 
that his Inner Light needed the aid neither of Scripture nor of the 
ordinances; and observes that Fox ‘did not theorize about the inner 
light; he walked in it, and was not satisfied until he saw others walking 
in it’. His account of Quakerism is sympathetic and accurate, though he 
does not appreciate the very considerable organization which the 
Quakers achieved in the generation immediately following the death of 
their leader. Towards Jansenism he finds it more difficult to be fair and 
sympathetic; and it may be suggested that here he follows Bremond, 
who was admittedly antipathetic towards Jansenism generally and to 
St. Cyran in particular, too uncritically (though in other fields he is by 
no means reluctant to cross swords with his verdicts). A different inter- 
pretation of St. Cyran, for example, is given in Dr. Jean Orcibal’s 
biography published in 1947; and Mgr. Knox’s account would have 
been more evenly balanced if he had corrected Bremond by Orcibal. In 
general the present reviewer's impression is that the Jansenists are 
cried down, the corruptions of the contemporary Church, against which 
their movement was in part a protest, find little mention, and the faults 
of the Jesuits are palliated. It is true that Mgr. Knox allows: ‘of the 
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Jesuits who engaged in controversy against early Jansenism it must be 
freely admitted that they do not always show up well; it takes all sorts 
to make a Society’; or that ‘a powerful order of comparatively recent 
foundation, must needs have its ill wishers’; but the nearest he comes 
to admission of their graver shortcomings is the observation that 
“because they were a new order, with no venerable traditions to hamper 
them with precedents, they trod, it must be confessed, unwarily . . . the 
new theologians would approach, with all too open mind, the ethics of 
assassination or the culpability of breaking God’s law when you do not 
believe in God’. Per contra, he confesses that ‘take him how you will, 
the abbé Bossuet is an odious fellow’ ; and that the repute of his uncle 
the bishop in his controversy with Fénelon suffers severely from the 
human agents employed to forward his cause at Rome. The reader 
indeed will find a painfully close parallel between the correspondence of 
the two Bossuets in this episode, and that between Manning and Talbot 
in relation to the affairs of English Roman Catholics during the last 
century. In both cases, ‘even when you are defending the truth before 
a tribunal supernaturally armed against error’ the employment of such 
men and measures leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. 

But if Mgr. Knox is antipathetic to Jansenism, he is full of under- 
standing of and sympathy for Quietists and Methodists. In his excursus 
on Quietism his knowledge of the various schools and systems of 
mysticism enables him to tread his way with discrimination, fairness, 
and authority through the labyrinthine maze involved. In his survey of 
Methodism it is evident that he has fallen under the spell of John 
Wesley’s powerful personality; and in some respects this part of his 
book is his masterpiece. In the present reviewer’s opinion his judge- 
ments on Wesley and Methodism are sound and penetrating. Thus he 
recognizes the divisive influence on the Methodist and Evangelical 
movements of Wesley’s Arminianism. 


“Wesley was not an isolated phenomenon of his day; he was a member of 
a small but important group of Anglican clergymen, some thirty of them 
at least, who were determined to win back England to a pure Gospel 
faith. Nearly all of them, on a subject which must needs be ventilated 
from their pulpits, held views diametrically opposed to his. More and 
more, as his life went on, he found himself divided from, and at last 
vilified by, these men who should, he felt, have been his allies.’ 


Similarly he realizes the crucial importance of lay preachers in Wesley's 
system, and in his relations with the Established Church; and the 
pressure from his followers which led to the final breach. 


‘It would be impossible to claim that the Church of England, by a process 
of gradual ostracism, drove Wesley away from its communion. The 
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cleavage came, not from its side, but from Wesley and (still more) from 
his followers.’ 

It is surprising therefore that he does not perceive, as one of the chief 
causes of this, that the great majority of Wesley’s converts came from 
classes outside the influence of the Established Church; either from 
Protestant Dissenters or from social strata which the parochial system 
had failed to touch; and which lacked therefore his own attachment to 
that Church. 

The particular manifestations which characterized the several forms 
of ‘enthusiasm’ are too various and curious to permit of detailed men- 
tion; though Mgr. Knox delineates them with penetrating pungency of 
pen. It is difficult to explain the physical convulsions which, for example, 
gave their popular name to the ‘Quakers’, or the even more extreme 
outbreaks in France of the Camisards and Convulsionists (especially 
the repellent rite of the secours), or, to come nearer home, the psychical 
phenomena attending the preaching of Wesley and Whitefield. Nor are 
the more spiritual characteristics of ‘enthusiasm’ any easier to classify ; 
varying from the self-conscious assurance of Methodism to the renunci- 
ation of all external ordinances of Quakerism, from the passivity and 
sentimentalism of the Moravians to the extreme indifference of the 
Quietist to his salvation or damnation. It is the strength of Mgr. 
Knox’s book that his range of knowledge and his breadth of sympathy 
enable him to describe all these episodes with urbanity and detach- 
ment. It may perhaps be the case that he understates, or passes over in 
silence, the reality of worldliness and corruption in the greater Christian 
Churches which provoked this series of protests, the heavy hand of 
persecution against Huguenots in seventeenth-century France, and the 
strength of the temptation and tendency to adapt Roman Catholicism 
to the limited religious capacities of l’homme moyen sensuel. But criticism 
on points of detail should not be allowed to obscure recognition of the 
range and authority of Mgr. Knox’s survey. 

The reader need not fear that he will be submerged in the detail of 
abnormal religious psychology. Mgr. Knox diversifies his narrative 
pleasantly and plentifully with obiter dicta, which indicate that the 
enfant terrible of Essays in Satire has not been extinguished. Throughout 
the book there is an undercurrent of anti-feminism, which breaks out 
periodically in his identification of ‘enthusiasm’ with female patronage. 
‘From the Montanist movement onwards, the history of enthusiasm is 
largely a history of female emancipation, and it is not a reassuring one.’ 
Or again, Priscilla and Maximilla ‘were the fore-runners of those in- 
fluential patronesses who, in every age, have facilitated the diffusion 
of the sects: Lucilla of Carthage, the duchess de Longueville, Selina 
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countess of Huntingdon’. Similarly, of the Donatists: ‘If Maximilla 
was the Madame Guyon of Montanism, Lucilla no less surely played 
Countess of Huntingdon to the Donatists. “Lucilla’s Connexion”; so 
it must have seemed at first.’ The only omission in this catalogue 
appears to be that Mgr. Knox does not trace back this alliance of enthu- 
siasm and feminism to ‘them of the household of Chloe’ in 1 Corinthians. 
Likewise his record is well sprinkled with wise saws and modern 
instances; as when the arresting comparison is made of Tertullian’s 
conversion to Montanism; ‘it was as if Newman had joined the Sal- 
vation Army’; or that of Pepuza with Salt Lake City; or the comment 
about the Moravians that ‘Herrnhut was to eighteenth-century Pro- 
testantism much what Moscow is to twentieth-century Socialism; you 
feared to accept its alliance’. Such aphorisms abound, and help the 
reader along his dusty path. 

Perhaps the moral of the book lies in a concluding judgement that ‘in 
itself enthusiasm is not a wrong tendency, but a false emphasis’. The 
spirit of prophecy is native to Christianity; and the problem is to allow 
for and to regulate its exercise within the framework of corporate 
Christian life, thought, and worship. Mgr. Knox begins his study with 
1 Corinthians ; and perhaps we may conclude with St. Paul’s exhortation 
concerning the gifts of the Spirit in his Epistle to the Romans. ‘Habentes 
autem donationes secundum gratiam, quae data est nobis, differentes; 
sive prophetiam secundum rationem fidei.’ NORMAN SYKES 


Socinianism in Seventeenth-Century England, by H. Joun McLacu- 
LAN. Pp. viii+-352. Oxford University Press, 1951. 253. 


Tue first three chapters of this book are introductory. In them Dr. 
McLachlan sketches the origins and character of Socinianism; mentions 
some early contacts between England and Poland, where Socinus’s 
influence on the Minor Reformed Church or Polish Brethren was 
effective; and shows how Holland became ‘the bridge-head for the 
Socinian “invasion” of England’. In the next four chapters he studies 
the growth of liberalism in theology in this country. Falkland and Hales 
(both, though loosely, termed Socinians by Aubrey) and Chillingworth 
are noticed; and with them their friend Laud, who ‘was nothing if not 
a rationalist in theology’. John Goodwin, dubbed ‘Socinian John’, also 
receives attention, and, very briefly, the Cambridge Platonists. The first 
genuine adherents of Socinianism in England appear to have been John 
Webberley, whose translation of a ‘Socinian Master-peece’ was seized 
and probably never published, and Thomas Lushington, who in 1646 
published a translation of a Socinian commentary on Hebrews. 
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In Chapter VIII Dr. McLachlan turns aside to consider the distribu- 
tion and currency of Socinian books in England from 1640 onwards. 
He then studies Paul Best, who in 1647, while already in prison under 
sentence of death for his ‘horrid blasphemies’, published Mysteries Dis- 
covered, the first avowedly Socinian book to be printed in England; and, 
at considerable length, John Bidle, ‘Father of English Unitarianism’, 
who ‘left no stone unturned in his effort to present the Socinian case to 
the English public’, and spent ten years in gaol and died in 1662 aged 46, 
‘a victim of odium theologicum and the filthy conditions of the place in 
which he was lodged’. After a summary chapter on four ‘writers with 
Socinian leanings’, Paul Hobson, William Erbury, William Pynchon, 
and John Fry, there are more detailed chapters on Bidle’s successors, 
such as John Cooper, Thomas Merret, John Knowles, Henry Hedworth, 
and Thomas Firmin. In his concluding chapters Dr. McLachlan shows 
Socinianism turning into Unitarianism, and glances at Locke and Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

The central figure of the book and the subject of its longest chapter 
(over 50 pages) is John Bidle; but the most interesting sections of the 
book are those on the currency of Socinian books and on Bidle’s suc- 
cessors. The place of Gloucester in the story is striking and provokes 
reflection. Bidle, Knowles, and Merret were all natives of Gloucester. 
Bidle was master of the City Corporation’s school, the Crypt school (at 
which, later, George Whitefield and Archbishop Moore were pupils), in 
the parish of St. Mary de Crypt (in which later Robert Raikes lived and 
set up his pioneer Sunday School); and was succeeded, at one remove, 
by Cooper. In August 1643, while Bidle was still master, Chillingworth 
was at Gloucester, ‘ “‘engineering”’ on the King’s side’; as also, in the 
previous August, was Richard Baxter. Baxter there found ‘the first 
Anabaptists that ever I had seen in any Country’; and first heard preach 
the usher at Bidle’s school, John Corbet, who later lived with Baxter, 
and whose principles, according to Baxter’s funeral sermon for him, 
were ‘Socinian’ in Dr. McLachlan’s wide sense (see below). Dr. McLach- 
lan further notices the presence of anti-Socinian books in the library (still 
preserved at Southgate Congregational Church) of James Forbes, 
Preacher at the Cathedral from 1654 to 1660 and later termed ‘ye source 
of all ye Schismes yt we have had in and about Glouster’. Why should 
Gloucester be a centre of religious radicalism? Onc thinks back to 
Laud’s unpopularity as Dean; to the burning of Bishop Hooper in the 
previous century; to Tyndale at Little Sodbury; and to earlier known 
Lollard traditions in the county. It was at Stinchcombe, which was the 
Tyndales’ principal home, that in 1672 Forbes was licensed as a Con- 
gregational teacher and found ‘the most comfortable Place I was ever in’. 
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In his chapter on Socinian books Dr. McLachlan refers to several 
libraries of seventeenth-century divines which included Socinian and 
anti-Socinian works. Some Socinian works now in the Bodleian were 
previously in the possession of Thomas Barlow, Bodley’s Librarian 
from 1652 to 1660 and later Bishop of Lincoln. Those formerly at Ail 
Souls, and now (all but four) in the Brotherton Library, Leeds, were 
perhaps in Falkland’s library, having been rescued on its dispersion at 
Falkland’s death by his friend Sheldon, then Warden. A collection con- 
taining anti-Socinian works which is not noticed is that of Thomas Hall, 
Curate of King’s Norton, Worcs., from 1640 to 1662, which is now in 
the City Library, Birmingham." From several published sale catalogues 
from 1676 onwards Dr. McLachlan shows further that Forbes of Glou- 
cester was in no way peculiar in possessing such works. Dr. McLachlan’s 
researches here are highly interesting; but that seventeenth-century 
divines studied the Socinian controversy is surely no more than what 
one would expect. Baxter, in A Christian Directory (1673), suggests, 
even for a poor man’s library, Socinus and Sandius as well as Lushing- 
ton on Hebrews, together with over a dozen anti-Socinian books; and 
among ‘conciliators’ mentions not only Acontius’s Stratagemata but 
‘a Socinian Veritas Pacifica (and many such of theirs proposing ill 
terms)’. 

If what is meant by Socinianism is not Socinian Christology but, more 
broadly, ‘an undogmatic spirit of tolerance, perchance a grain of healthy 
scepticism, an attachment to scripture and scriptural formularies rather 
than any scholastic “‘notions’’, an insistence upon the role and dignity of 
reason’ (p. 297), Baxter deserves more attention than the passing 
references which he receives. The truth is, however, that these principles 
were found in much English religion which shows no trace of Socinian- 
ism. In about 1647 John Knowles wrote that he had learned ‘not to trust 
others to try for me, or to pin my faith on another’s sleeve, nor beleeve 
as the Church beleeves, being not desirous to try truths by whole sale, 
but to receive it as God discovers it’ (p. 265). On this Dr. McLachlan 
comments: “This was exactly Bidle’s position.’ But it was also, for 
instance, Thomas Goodwin’s position: ‘I must not take up Religion by 
the lumps (as once Mr Thomas Goodwin said) I must not pin my faith 
upon the sleeve of any person or persons upon earth, though never so 
holy or learned, as not knowing whither they may carry it; the best of 
men are but men at best: both God and man will expect from me, that 
I be able to render a Scripturall Reason of my faith and conscience’ (anon., 
Independency accused . . . and Acquitted, 1645, p. 1). And Thomas Good- 


* See F. J. Powicke, ‘New Light on . . . Thomas Hall’, in Bulletin of Fohn 
Rylands Library, viii. 1 (Jan. 1924). 
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win was no Socinian. As Baxter tersely puts it: ‘Shall men be judged 
Socinians for advancing the Scriptures as the only Rule?’ (The Saints’ 
Bverlasting Rest, preface to Part IJ added in second edition, 1651, last 
page but one, note |j). 

The three-cornered relation between the little knot of professed 
Socinians in and near Gloucester and also in London, the divines who 
were familiar with Socinian writings, and those who held the principles 
here loosely termed Socinian, is thus left somewhat hazy. Studeats:of 
seventeenth-century religion will be grateful, none the less, for the work 
here presented. It is well, though not exhaustively, indexed; and both 
titles and quotations from seventeenth-century books are given with 
care, though not always correctly in every detail. The Socinian publica- 
tions formerly at All Souls are listed in an appendix. 

Georrrey F, NUTTALL 


Revelation and the Modern World, by L. S. THornton, D.D., C.R. 
Pp. xx+339. London: The Dacre Press, 1950. 30s. 


Tue title of this book is ambiguous, according as ‘Revelation’ is taken 
to mean (a) revelatio quae or (b) revelatio qua. The former would indicate 
concern with the relation between the content of the Christian faith and 
the nature of the universe as apprehended in the science and philosophy 
of today. The latter would imply an attempt to describe the mode of 
God’s self-disclosure to man in terms of present-day thought. Father 
Thornton combines both meanings. They overlap and interlock with 
each other throughout his work. This naturally follows from his funda- 
mental principle that God’s creative and redemptive activity, together 
with whatever there be of responsive activity on the part of the created 
universe, forms both the substance and the organ of divine revelation. 
But it will help towards clarity of exposition if in this review something 
is said under each heading in turn. 

(a) Revelatio quae. This new book is a reaffirmation and a develop- 
ment of what Dr. Thornton published in The Incarnate Lord in 1928. 
That earlier work shows what for him is ‘the modern world’. The 
sciences and philosophy present us with a universe in which higher 
organisms are unifications of lower : these lower do not cease to be them- 
selves when taken to be constituent elements in creatures capable of 
new patterns of behaviour. The universe is a process in which trans- 
formation subsumes repetition. The divine creative and redemptive 
activity, to which the Bible bears witness, is of the same pattern. In The 
Incarnate Lord Christ was presented as first manifesting the divine life 
in the body of the one man Jesus and then continuing that manifestation 
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in His continuing earthly body, the church. That is now taken for 
granted, as also is the thought that the church, as an organism, is inter- 
nally constituted by diverse elements each performing its own function 
in differentiation from the rest. 

So far reaffirmation. The sub-titie of the new work, ‘being the first 
part of a treatise on The Form of the Servant’ , indicates a line of develop- 
ment. More attention is paid than before to the condescension of God, 
who is willing to reveal Himself in creaturely response which is often 
inadequate and sometimes erroneous. Others have called attention to 
the Johannine conception of 5dfa as seeing in the cross the supreme 
manifestation of the glory of God. For Dr. Thornton this is not a pecu- 
liarity of Johannine theology but the stuff and substance of God’s self- 
revelation throughout. 

In all this there is a solid and valuable contribution to theological 
thought. But three points of difficulty seem to me to arise from Dr. 
Thornton’s presentation of his thesis. 

(i) Although on pp. 19 ff. the general revelation involved in God’s 
creative activity is specifically distinguished from the special revelation 
given in His redemptive activity, there is a tendency as the book goes 
on for this distinction to become blurred. In spite of many references to 
sin, and to ‘our fallen nature which brought the Son of God to Calvary’ 
(p. 21), Dr. Thornton is so much concerned to exhibit the condescension 
of God in the Incarnation as all of a piece with that in the Creation that 
the two appear as successive stages in one continuous process. One 
wonders at times whether the exposition does not imply that the Crea- 
tion was consequent upon a ‘pre-mundane fall’, as taught by Dr. C. W. 
Formby and Canon Peter Green. 

(ii) On p. 6 Dr. Thornton shows that he is on his guard against imply- 
ing ‘a pagan doctrine of. divine immanence’. But by pp. 317-18 the 
parallelism of creation with incarnation comes near to arriving at the 
doctrine that God is dependent on the created universe for His existence. 
Or should one again conclude that in throwing back the dependence to 
creation Dr. Thornton means to treat God’s creative activity as redemp- 
tive? 

(iii) Dr. Thornton’s thesis is that the consummation of God’s creative 
activity lies in the taking up of the redeemed universe to find its organic 
unity in Christ. It was for this purpose that Christ became incarnate. 
The relationship of Christians to their Lord, and through Him to one 
another—their ‘common life in the body of Christ’—is both an earnest 
of what all creation is to be, and ‘the place of reconciliation between God 
and all that he has made’ (p. 103). In all this it is not precisely clear what 
Dr. Thornton means by the church. Passages on pp. 63, 78, 91-92, 
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101 ff., and elsewhere, suggest that widely different Christian ‘churches’, 
including both those which have and those which have not maintained 
the episcopal succession, may be needed as constituent elements to make 
up the fullness of the body of Christ on earth. What kind of an ecclesio- 
logy does this imply? Further, can it be maintained that the empirical 
evidence drawn from an examination of what the church has actually 
become will support the claims made on its behalf? 

In calling attention to these points of difficulty I do not mean to imply 
that they are such as to invalidate Dr. Thornton’s main position. They 
are points requiring further elucidation in the working out of a view of 
the universe, and of its relation to the Christian revelation, which I 
believe to be essentially sound. 

(6) Revelatio qua. Here two strains of thought are striving together in 
Dr. Thornton’s mind, like Jacob and Esau in Rebekah’s womb. Unfor- 
tunately he has not been content to love Jacob and hate Esau, but has 
tried to love both equally, with deplorable results. 

According to the Jacob strain (as on pp. 5, 15, 22, 33, 60, 182, 225, 
289) God’s revelation is given in His actions, inciuding the inspiring of 
man to respond to His creative and redemptive activity. Doctrinal state- 
ments aim at expressing in words the significance of the divine action 
for our understanding of God and the universe. Their form is inevitably 
conditioned by the cultures from which they spring. Different cultures 
are sources both of insights and of errors. Studying them historically we 
can profit by the one and discount the other. 

This account of revelation gives all that is needed for Dr. Thornton’s 
thesis about its content as described in (a) above. But the clarity of its 
exposition is hindered by the intervention of the Esau strain. In this, 
starting from the principle that the content and form of revelation are 
bound up with one another, Dr. Thornton concludes that there is some 
special virtue in the thought-forms of the ancient Hebrews and early 
Christian Fathers. God’s revelation is not only given in His actions 
which they and we seek to understand and to expound in the thought- 
forms of our own cultures; it is given in forms of words from which it 
is to be extracted by studying the writers’ habits of thinking and writing. 
The next step is the hypothesis that whenever a writer whose ways of 
thinking were Hebraic used a word in one sense, he had in mind, and 
expected his readers to have in mind, all its other senses. Then the hunt 
is up, and Dr. Thornton is in full cry, tracking down the assumed inten- 
tions of biblical and patristic authors by the aid of lists of synonyms in 
Hebrew lexicons. Examples of the fantastic results that may be reached 
by this method can be seen in the references to St. Luke’s ‘topology’ on 
p. 221 and St. John’s nuptial symbolism on p. 251. 
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This search for hidden meanings in the words of Scripture has the 
same kind of fascination that one finds when reading expositions of the 
Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, or the late Dr. T. S. Lea’s 
interpretation of the New Testament through the numerical value of 
Greek letters—not to mention calculations based on the geometry of the 
Pyramids. The fundamehtal objection to the Esau strain in Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s account of revelatien is the contradiction it involves in the idea of 
God. If God be for us the God revealed in Jesus Christ, how can we also 
think of Him as adopting a mode of self-revelation after the manner of 
a composer of cross-word puzzles? It would fit in with the speculations 
of Sir Edmund Gosse’s father better than with the theology of the 
author of The Incarnate Lord. 

How has Dr. Thornton come to be led astray in this direction? The 
book indicates two ways in which this may have come to pass. 

First, there is the criticism of the liberal theology which flourished in 
the early years of this century on the ground that it reflects the particular 
outlook of that period. It is in order to escape this constriction by the 
spirit of some particular age, to find some way of stating the truth which 
shall be valid for all time, that Dr. Thornton turns to the thought-forms 
and linguistic usages of the biblical writers and St. Irenaeus. Secondly, 
when this assumption that there must somewhere be some universally 
valid forms of thought and language is combined with the principle that 
in revelation content and form are bound up together, Hebraic thought 
and the text of the Bible are taken to be the form with which we are 
concerned. 

Now, first, the notion that somewhere there is to be found a formula- 
tion of truth in human language which is not conditioned by its own age 
and culture is surely mistaken. To seek to find for oneself immunity 
from the criticism that one thinks and speaks as a creature of one’s own 
earthly environment is to pursue a will-of-the-wisp. For, secondly, all 
that we need in the way of the inseparableness of content and form in 
revelation is given by the Jacob strain in Dr. Thornton’s exposition, by 
the thesis that certain particular acts of God in the history of this world 
are the form in which He has given us His revelation. This cannot be 
better put than in words of Dr. Clement Webb, published in 1915 and 
heralding the breakaway from liberalism: 


‘.. . observing that, so far as by ‘historical element in religion’ we mean 
the element of sacred history, a belief in which forms an important element 
in some religions, it is a mark of higher development in a religion to 
emphasize this element. For in the recognition of such a sacred history 
religion comes to recognize itself as the most concrete and individual form 
of human experience, concerned not with mere abstract universals but 
with concrete individuals, those and no others, in which, and not else 
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where, the universals with which we have to do are, as a matter of fact, 
particularized, and apart from which they possess no actual reality. A 
religion which involves as part of its essence a sacred history is, in this 
way, at a higher level than one which, while setting forth certain universal 
principles, moral or metaphysical, is ready to symbolize them by anything 
that comes to hand as it were, and is comparatively indifferent to the 
particular symbol chosen. Thus a religion which, having developed a 
theology, regards the narratives which are associated with it as mere 
illustrative stories, ranks below one which regards them as the actual 
form which the universal principles have taken and could not but have 
taken in a world wherein reason is throughout immanent, and all must be 
rationally necessary, although we cannot always see into the necessity.”' 


With the revelation of God’s redemptive activity embodied in the 
history of the chosen people to which the Bible bears witness, with this 
continued in the history of the Christian church, and with both set in 
the context of God’s creative and preservative activity as studied by the 
sciences and philosophy, we have the material which, itself remaining 
one and the same, is seen in different lights and understood and de- 
scribed in different ways, by different ages and cultures. It is indeed 
important that we should learn to understand how the biblical writers 
and early Christian fathers felt and thought about it. We owe much to 
Dr. Thornton for the emphasis that he has laid on this point, and for 
help that he has given us towards grasping what they themselves meant 
by the words they used. But our aim should not be to conform our own 
thinking to the thought-forms of other days, even though they be those 
of biblical and patristic writers; it should be to see with our own eyes, 
with the vision conditioned by our own culture, the revealed material 
which we share with them, and to think and speak about it in the ways 
of thinking and speaking that belong to our own day and generation. 
There is much in Dr. Thornton’s book which demands this conclusion. 
This view of our relation to biblical and patristic writers is implied by 
his exposition of the unity of the church as organic, and by what he says 
about revelation on pp. 235-6. It corresponds to what I have called the 
Jacob strain in his thought. But it is obscured by the Esau strain, and 
only when that has been disentangled and discarded does what remains 
of Revelation and the Modern World become a worthy successor to The 
Incarnate Lord and The Common Life in the Body of Christ. 

LEONARD HopGsoNn 


t Studies in the History of Natural Theology, pp. 29-30. 
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Faith and Duty, by N. H. G. Rosinson. Pp. x +150. London: 
Victor Gollancz. 1950. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Rosinson’s book (which is prefaced by an introduction from the 
pen of Professor John Baillie) is devoted to the discussion of a single 
theological problem ; that of responsibility for sin, which, if the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine of its universality be true, must be inevitable. 
This discussion takes the form of an examination of certain writers 
who, although by no means in complete agreement with one another, 
all represent a tendency in theological thought (generally denoted by 
the name of the first among them); namely, Dr. Karl Barth, Dr. Emil 
Brunner, and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr; to whom are added another 
belonging to an earlier generation, Dr. F. R. Tennant, a survivor from 
days in which ‘Liberalism’ in theology was not considered (as so often 
nowadays) a point of view confessedly outmoded and discredited, and 
also a moral philosopher, Prof. H. D. Lewis. Whether one who is 
himself of Dr. Tennant’s generation and is not ashamed to call himself 
a theological Liberal, is a competent reviewer of the work before us 
is another question. He is well aware that his first-hand acquaintance 
with the works of the three ‘ Barthian’ divines mentioned above is very 
inadequate; and he will in the remarks which follow deal with them 
chiefly, if not wholly, as they appear in Dr. Robinson’s statement of 
their opinions. 

There is a famous saying of Butler which I have been accustomed 
to consider as little less than axiomatic, that ‘ Reason is the only faculty 
we have wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation itself.’ 
Dr. Barth, on the other hand (as Dr. Robinson represents his view, 
pp. 4 ff.), holds that dogmatic theology ‘must run counter to every 
philosophy, no matter what form it may have assumed’. Dr. Robinson 
draws an interesting parallel between the theology of Dr. Barth, which 
has been so widely influential in recent years, and the contemporary 
philosophical school of ‘Logical Positivists’. As to these all affirma- 
tions not empirically verifiable are, whatever their aesthetic or emo 
tional interest, in the strict sense ‘insignificant’, so to Barth unrevealed 
knowledge, however valuable in other departments of thought, is 
wholly irrelevant to Christian theology, which can thus find no legiti- 
mate place in its system for what has been generally known as ‘ natural 
theology’ and treated as affording praeambula to the reception of the 
revelation of God given in Jesus Christ. I think that the resemblance 
thus indicated is real and important; but Dr. Barth’s profession of 
‘profound indifference’, ‘complete lack of interest’ in attempts to 
attain by the use of reason to any knowledge of God whatever inevitably 
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reminds one of the now familiar assertion of the professedly irreligious 
that they ‘could not care less’ about the hopes and fears of Christians. 
I cannot but feel that there is in both a certain element of ‘ pose’; not 
that one would for a moment accuse Dr. Barth of the least insincerity; 
but only of a certain wilfulness in his negations, such as that from which 
the strong expressions of Logical Positivists about the ‘nonsensical’ 
character of all but empirically verifiable affirmations are assuredly not 
free. Dr. Barth holds his position to be scriptural. But certainly the 
gospels in no way suggest a Barthian attitude toward non-religious 
morality. ‘Why even of yourselves’, says Jesus in Luke 1257, ‘judge 
ye not what is right?’ And even in the fourth gospel where he is re- 
presented as claiming to be the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and 
one with the Father, some of us have been accustomed to find in the 
condemnation of those who in loyalty to a revelation once received 
(‘We know that God spake unto Moses’) closed their ears to anything 
new which claimed to come from that same God the very charter of 
‘Liberalism’ in religion. Moreover, St. Paul, whose teaching that God 
‘hath included all under sin’ is the foundation of Barth’s own view, 
which asserts not only the universality but the equality of sin and guilt 
in all men, most certainly did not hold that the natural man is wholly 
ignorant of God. How this matter is dealt with in Barth’s commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans I do not know; for, as I have confessed, 
I have little first-hand acquaintance with his writings. Dr. Robinson 
does not follow Barth in this part of his teaching and I find myself in 
general agreement with Dr. Robinson’s criticism of it. 

From Barth Dr. Robinson passes to Brunner. With the former’s 
doctrine of the total loss by man in the Fall of the imago Dei I have 
no sympathy, nor with the latter’s, that the form of the divine likeness 
remains, though not the matter. I find nothing in the New Testament 
to support either beyond some (by no means all) expressions of St. Paul. 
and it is dead against the recorded teaching of Christ, whether in the 
synoptic gospels or in the fourth. Yet surely Barth and Brunner, both 
of whom seem to retain (at least in word) from an older Protestantism 
the tendency to bibliolatry which was its Achilles’ heel, cannot afford 
to maintain a doctrine so obviously discordant with Scripture. Of 
Brunner’s teaching about sin, as represented by Dr. Robinson, I find 
the Kantianism, which Dr. Robinson is inclined to criticize, the most 
acceptable characteristic. In regard to both Barth and Brunner I quite 
agree with the words of Dr. Robinson (p. 58): ‘It is plainly intolerable 
that the same man should affirm one thing as a Christian believer and 
something different and contradictory as a moral agent.’ 

Dr. Niebuhr, to whom Dr. Robinson next turns, holds that while 
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‘there is’ in all men ‘equality of sim, there is at the same time in- 
equality of guilt’, which represents the objective and _ historical 
consequences of sin. On this doctrine Dr. Robinson’s judgement 
(p. 85) is that ‘the full doctrine of total depravity has certainly been 
‘left behind, but its shadow is still there, and the point of contact’ with 
God’s gracious self-revelation ‘which is allowed is in consequence 
abstract and unreal’. 

Here I would note that I see no stress laid upon a point which | 
do not suppose that Dr. Robinson intends to deny, but which appears 
to me to be in this connexion of fundamental importance, that no man 
can do good at all apart from the grace of God. Any view which 
limits the operation of that grace to the sphere of the Christian 
revelation I should unhesitatingly reject, and should insist that not 
only is there a genuine ‘natural theology’, but that the distinction 
between ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ theology is (as I have elsewhere 
suggested) that the former is concerned with the knowledge of God 
imparted to us through an experience available to all men or through 
processes of reasoning native to the human mind, and the latter with 
that knowledge of God which is historically mediated and accessible 
only by means of social contact under conditions of time and place 
which vary from man to man. Such a view of the distinction in question 
is no doubt characteristic of a ‘ vanished liberalism in theology’ (see 
p- 84). The present reviewer is an impenitent liberal. But his liberalism 
does not involve any undervaluing of the necessity of divine grace. 
Dr. Robinson writes on p. 86 as if ‘a few, scattered here and there’, 
come to God’s kingdom ‘in the strength of their own wills and under 
the guidance of their own hearts’, though ‘the difficulty is that with- 
out the doctrine of total corruption it is hard to know where to draw 
the line, where to set the limit to what man can do by his own unaided 
efforts’. But I see no reason to draw this line. I cannot believe that 
any one comes to God ‘unaided’ by his grace. 

As has already been said, Dr. Robinson discusses alongside of the 
(more or less) ‘ Barthian’ divines already named one ‘liberal’ theologian, 
Dr. Tennant, who sees in sin the survival in human nature of animal 
instincts, the satisfaction of which, innocent in our subhuman pro- 
genitors, ceases to be so when man has become conscious of a moral 
law which condemns it where it conflicts with an ideal which for the 
mere animal does not exist. I agree with Dr. Robinson that Dr. Tennant, 
though by no means ignoring the ‘moral solidarity of the race’, does less 
than justice to the implications of the important fact that it is an inalien- 

able feature of our moral consciousness that, just as we take pride in the 
achievements of those who share with us the membership of a group 
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to which we feel ourselves to belong in no merely accidental or external 
fashion, though we may have as individuals had no part in their accomp- 
lishment, so we feel shame, even bitter shame, and need of repentance 
for some betrayal of an ally or other such action, although we not only 
disapprove but may actively have opposed the policy whose results we 
deplore. Dr. Robinson himself does not, in my opinion, lay sufficient 
stress on this consideration or give the attention which it deserves to 
the fact that ‘emotion’ is sometimes an indispensable condition of 
knowledge, and occasionally speaks of it in the fashion of the Logical 
Positivists as if it were a mere comparatively insignificant accompani- 
ment of our rational activities. 

It would be unreasonable to demand that a book dealing with a 
particular problem should attack another of peculiar difficulty, even 
if closely connected with its immediate subject. But one would have 
welcomed at least an indication that a complete treatment of the 
Christian doctrine of the universal sinfulness of human nature would 
involve a consideration of the sense in which, and the grounds on 
which Christians had made an exception in the case of Jesus Christ, 
whose sinlessness has not only been commonly affirmed but has been 
considered as bound up with the Gospel of redemption by the love 
of God. 
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The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century. An Essay on the 
Incarnation, by W. R. Matruews, Dean of St. Paul’s. The 
Maurice Lectures, 1949. London: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. vii+88. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue late Dr. John Oman called his last bock Honest Religion, and the 
phrase comes to one’s mind in reading this little Essiy on the Incarnation 
which is, in fact, a confession of some of the many difficulties which for 
a thinking man of today, however accustomed he may be ty “egard the 
central doctrine of historical Christianity as the foundation of his reli- 
gious life, inevitably beset the attempt to envisage that doctrine in the 
context of beliefs which are generally taken for granted by the educated 
part of the society to which he belongs. The Dean of St. Paul’s is surely 
justified in his complaint that ‘much of the current theology of the In- 
carnation neglects to face the new situation which Biblical criticism and 
modern psychology have created’; and, in frankly making use ‘of the 
license of the essayist to suggest thoughts rather than to work them out 
with rigid consistency’, he is rendering no small service to the cause of 
such ‘honest religion’ as Dr. Oman presumably had in mind when he 
coined the phrase. 
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The present reviewer entirely agrees with Dr. Matthews that those 
who still hold ‘that the Gospel of John is a primary historical source for 
the life and words of Jesus . . . are advocating a lost cause’, although 
there may be found among them still some eminent authorities. But 
there can be no doubt that with the abandonment of this cause there 
must also be abandoned the belief, in which Christians of earlier genera- 
tions were brought up and the influence of which upon their minds may 
continue to be strong, however convinced they may be that it cannot he 
defended, that Jesus in the days of his flesh not merely ‘spoke with 
authority and not as the scribes’ but in set terms challenged his contem- 
poraries with a claim to be in origin and nature more than man. It is 
true that it may be a relief (as it was to the profoundly Christian soul of 
Friedrich von Hiigel) to feel that the tone of some of the discourses in 
which, according to the Johannine account, the Lord upbraided his 
hearers for not admitting at once a claim so obviously startling, was to 
be understood not as one adopted by Jesus himself but as that which a 
later generation of his disciples might imagine him as adopting towards 
an obstinate refusal to recognize the grace and truth which ‘came by’ 
him as manifested in the life of his Church. But, unquestionably, the 
acknowledgement that, if God ‘was in Christ’, it was, in a phrase now 
familiar to theologians, ‘incognito’, is bound to render obsolete a great 
deal of language which in the pulpits of sixty years ago and less would 
have by most hearers been taken for granted. The interpretation placed 
by the Dean (on p. 10) upon the words with which Professor R. H. 
Lightfoot concluded his noteworthy Bampton Lectures—words obvi- 
ously suggested by a well-known text from the Book of Job—has indeed 
been repudiated by their author," but I do not think it surprising that 
they should have been so taken; and, in any case, with the denial of 
historical accuracy to the fourth gospel it undeniably becomes a great 
deal more difficult to bridge the gap between the synoptic picture of 
Jesus and the affirmations of the Nicene Creed. Dr. Matthews is in- 
clined to fall back upon the ‘self-consciousness’ of Jesus as indicated by 
his use of the title ‘Son of man’ which (p. 17) must be taken to imply a 
‘unique relation with God’. But a ‘unique relation with God’ is a long 
way from Godhead, and, without the discourses in St. John’s gospel (on 
which, as the Dean points out, Schleiermacher, the greatest theologian 
who builds upon the ‘self-consciousness’ of Jesus, relied as our most 
authentic source of information concerning it) we are surely in no posi- 
tion to speak confidently about that ‘self-consciousness’, and would be 
well advised to lay stress rather on the impression made by our Lord 
upon those who came into contact with him. To one remarkable fact 


* In The Gospel Message of St. Mark, p. 103. 
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about this impression Dr. Matthews refers on p. 17; ‘the absence of any 
indication of a need for repentance on his own part in one who preached 
repentance as the gateway to the Kingdom.’ This characteristic of the 
traditional picture of Jesus deserves somewhat more attention than it 
receives in this book. If I may quote words which I have used else- 
where : 


‘The imitation of Christ recommended to Christians is not an emulation 
of him: the absence of any consciousness of sin, even of forgiven sin, in 
the character of Jesus, as he is represented in the Gospels, is never felt by 
Christians to be something to which his followers should make it their 
ambition to attain. Paradoxical as it may appear, the sense of personal 
sinfulness and need of pardon which among Christians is commonly felt 
to be essential to a saintly character is experienced by them as a direct 
consequence of the presentation, as a pattern of conduct, of a life from 
which, as described in the only records which we have of it, this sense is 
altogether missing. A character which shows no trace of penitence has 
thus created an ideal of conduct, of which penitence is so outstanding 
a feature that even the sense of complete deliverance from sin, as known 
to Christians, borrows its special note from the consciousness of for- 


. giveness.’? 


But, if more might have been made of this point, the Dean is unquestion- 
ably right in insisting that without faith in the Resurrection of Jesus 
‘there would have been no Christian religion and no doctrine of the 
Incarnation’ (p. 28). That we have no means of checking by independent 
evidence this faith, the existence of which, almost immediately after the 
death on the cross, is as well attested as any fact in history, is already 
admitted in the words attributed to St. Peter in Acts 104'. We have to 
ask ourselves what occurrences can reasonably be supposed to account 
for its origin, continuance, and effects; nor can we expect perfect agree- 
ment in the answers given to this question by minds of equal competence 
and honest intent. 

The larger and more original portion of Dr. Matthews’s book is de- 
voted to the ‘new situation’ created for believers in the Incarnation by 
the development of modern psychology. They must, as is pointed out 
(pp. 45 ff.), ask themselves whether the existence of what the psycho- 
analysts call the libido in the person of Christ can be admitted (and 
without it the genuine humanity of the Redeemer can scarcely be main- 
tained); and also how this same /bido is related to ‘original sin’, which 
has by the orthodox tradition been denied to be present in him. The 
discussion of these problems by Dr. Matthews is full of interest; he 
would himself probably agree that it is more suggestive than conclusive. 
Perhaps the most useful course for a reviewer to take is to commend it 


t The Contribution of Christianity to Ethics (1932), p. 28. 
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to serious students of theology, while adding a few observations on 
incidental points which have occurred to his own mind in the course of 
his perusal. 

‘The reality of “inspiration” ’, says Dr. Matthews (pp. 58 f.), ‘has obvi- 
ously an important bearing on the doctrine of the Incarnation.’ Yet ‘we 
have to admit the very dubious character of much which comes by 
inspiration’. ‘No one’, he goes on, ‘wishes to deny that the activity of the 
Holy Spirit is to be seen in creative art or to confine it to the sphere of 
religion and the Church; but the sweeping assertion that all great litera- 
ture is inspired by the Holy Spirit could surely only be made by one 
who had either a very limited acquaintance with literature or a very un- 
usual idea of holiness.’ The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation differs 
from the Hindu of ‘Incarnations’ in that it affirms one unique in- 
carnation—of God, not of a god—once and for all. Should not such 
an Incarnation preser.t us with a ‘perfect human life’? The language of 
Christian piety has often attributed this character to the historical Jesus, 
In so doing, it has had in view, no doubt, ethical perfection; but there 
are many spheres of spiritual activity wherein few educated Christians 
would deny the greatness and excellence of human achievement and the 
manifold enrichment of our life thereby, to which the historical Jesus 
appears to have been a complete stranger. Christian tradition apart, 
would not the expression suggest rather the life of a Plato, a Leonardo 
da Vinci, or a Goethe than that of the ‘Son of man’? It is reported of 
Carlyle that when someone was suggesting that all human excellence 
could be found in Christ, he cried, ‘No, no, he had not Falstaff in him!’ 
—and it is but a cowardly reverence which would deny that the saying, 
shocking as it may sound in Christian ears, suggests a real and difficult 
problem which the student of the doctrine of the Incarnation cannot 
conscientiously ignore. 

On p. 41 Dr. Matthews refers to the charge sometimes brought 
against theological ‘Modernism’ that it treats the intellectual fashions of 
the day as the final word of wisdom; which, as he says, would certainly 
be a grievous fault. I think that there is a bad ‘Modernism’ of this kind 
in philosophy as well as in theology; and in what is said of ‘substance’ 
on pp. 62 ff. I venture to suggest that its influence is observable. I do 
not believe that the notion of ‘substance’ can be dispensed with or re- 
placed by that of ‘value’ or the like; and I would remind the Dean that 
for Aristotle, whose writings are the source of our traditional philo- 
sophical terminology, there is no opposition or inconsistency between 
ovoia and évépyeva, ‘substance’ and ‘activity’, as descriptions of reality. 
With the contention on p. 65, however, that ‘the core of personality 
should be looked for in the conative life from which the conscious will 
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emerges’ I am in sympathy. ‘Omnes nihil aliud quam voluntates sunt’, 
says Augustine (de C.D. xiii. 6). 

On p. 67 Dr. Matthews surprises me by defining ‘behaviour events’ 
as ‘events which have an inner side, desires, motives, choices’ ; for surely 
this is inconsistent with the use of ‘behaviourism’ to denote a theory 
which in respect of human ‘behaviour’ denies or takes no account of 
such an ‘inner side’. Nor am I convinced that, as he seems to say on 
p. 73, the recognition of quality or value in events depends upon the 
presence of a ‘subjective side’ in them. No doubt such recognition im- 
plies a subjective activity in the percipient of such quality or value; but 
do we never ascribe quality or value to objects which we yet do not sup- 
pose to have themselves a ‘subjective side’? Perhaps, however, I have 
misunderstood our author here. 

There is an aspect of the Incarnation which appears to me to present 
peculiar difficulty, on which one would have liked Dr. Matthews to have 
said more. The late Dr. Shebbeare once contributed to the Hibbert 
Journal an article calling in question the use of language involving the 
assumption that the Person who was ‘made flesh’ when Jesus was born 
had existed previously in an unincarnate state. As the orthodox tradi- 
tional doctrine never affirmed that the human nature of Jesus existed 
before his birth, I did not feel the special difficulty which this article 
aimed at removing; and Dr. Shebbeare’s position was, I thought, only 
tenable from the point of view of a philosophy like his which denied 
the ultimate reality of time. On the other hand, the conception, which 
is implied by the usual affirmation that the humanity of Christ abides 
for ever inseparable from the eternal Word to which it is hypostatically 
united, of a human experience, with its memories and idiosyncrasies, as 
a permanent factor in the divine life, is to me full of difficulty and does 
hot cease to be so, even when one remembers the place which it has 
sometimes played in Christian devotion, e.g. in Heb. 2"8, in the Dies irae, 
and in Charles Wesley’s Advent hymn. 

On p. 83, by an odd slip of memory, John 334 is quoted as a dominical 
saying ; but the evangelist gives it to John the Baptist, if indeed he means 
it to be other than a comment of his own. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, Comparative Studies in Philosophy presented in 
Honour of his Sixtieth Birthday. Pp. xiv+-408. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. 25s. 

On 5 September 1948 occurred the sixtieth birthday of Sir Sarvepalli 

Radhakrishnan, formerly King George V Professor of Philosophy in the 

University of Calcutta, now Spalding Professor of Eastern Religion and 
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Ethics in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College and of 
the British Academy, Ambassador of India to the Soviet Union, a man 
uniquely qualified for his chosen task of acting as, so to speak, a ‘liaison 
officer’ in things of the mind and spirit between the Christian civilization 
of Western Europe and the Hindu civilization of his own country. The 
occasion has been marked by the publication of this Festschrift under the 
auspices of a committee headed by our two nonagenarian British 
scholars, Dr. Inge and Dr. Jacks, and containing twenty-one essays 
dealing with various aspects of the philosophy of the Far East—Chinese 
as well as Indian—in its relation to contemporary European thought. 

No attempt will be made in this review to deal with all these essays 
and the many philosophical issues which they raise. Attention will be 
concentrated on some which are of theological importance and therefore 
of special interest to readers of the Journal. 

The philosophy of every people grows out of its religion, and its 
history cannot be understood apart from consideration of that religion, 
whereof it usually becomes in the course of its development either the 
critic and rival or the ally and interpreter; often, if not indeed usually, 
both at once. Any study therefore of the relations of Indian philosophy 
to European thought inevitably involves that of the relations between 
Hinduism (the religion in which Professor Radhakrishnan was brought 
up and in his allegiance to which he has remained faithful) and Chris- 
tianity, which for nearly two thousand years has so profoundly affected 
European speculation on the nature of reality and the ultimate issues of 
human life. Of Professor Radhakrishnan’s personal attitude to both 
these faiths something may be learned from the essay by Mr. B. K. 
Mallik (the transposition of which from its original place, as an intro- 
duction to the rest, to that which it now occupies as the twelfth among 
them has resulted in a disarrangement of the numbering of the pages in 
the volume before us). Mr. Mallik is a countryman and co-religionist of 
Professor Radhakrishnan, and his contribution to the Festschrift is 
almost apocalyptic in tone, for the ‘imminent springtide’ of India after 
long centuries of subjection to foreign rule seems to him to herald, not 
for India only but for the whole human race (see p. 266), the dawn of an 
age of peace, in which ‘the night of discipline’ will ‘ere long’ have closed 
‘for ever’; a dawn in which his friend’s work of mutual interpretation 
between East and West will find a glorious fulfilment. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the present writer, in a contribu- 
tion to a volume of essays entitled Science, Religion, and Reality, sug- 
gested that, among the extant religions of the world, Hinduism and 
Christianity stood out as affording contrasted ideals of a universal 
religion for humanity. Mr. Mallik claims (p. 265) that ‘it is India’s part 
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by all historic records to bring together the races and civilizations of the 
earth, to offer them a common meeting ground on which they could live 
and radiate light into one inother’s sphere’. What Hinduism has already 
accomplished in bringing together an immensely various host of beliefs 
and forms of worship into a loose federation united (to quote Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s Upton Lectures on The Hindu View of Life, p. 53) not 
in a common creed, but in a common quest’, this it might be able to 
accomplish not for India alone, but for the world. It would not seek to 
destroy other religions, but, with mutual tolerance of differences of 
doctrine and practice, to associate them with itself in the quest of the 
Supreme Reality, the innermost self (Atman) of all spiritual being. 

It is obvious that this method of bringing about a religious unity of 
mankind is quite other than that proposed by the Christian religion. 
This aims at ‘making disciples of all nations’, at proclaiming to all men 
the ‘good news’ of a unique revelation of God, mediated by a particular 
historical person, and at gathering them together into a single organized 
society, a ‘Catholic Church’. In contrast with Hinduism, Christianity 
has always been intolerant of diversity in doctrine and even, to a con- 
siderable extent, in worship, and its missionaries have sought to turn 
their converts away from their traditional beliefs and rites and persuade 
them to adopt in their stead those of their teachers. Whether the one 
method or the other is to be preferred we have not here to consider, but 
only to point out the contrast between them. It is, however, desirable 
to indicate two misunderstandings, one about each method, into which 
it is easy for a critic to fall who approaches either from the standpoint 
of the other. One brought up in the Christian tradition may be betrayed 
into accusing what I may call for the moment ‘the Hindu method’ of 
rating all expressions of religious experience as of equal value; and in 
fact Professor Radhakrishnan (The Hindu View of Life, p. 48), not with- 
out cause, took the present writer to task for falling into this error when 
describing that method in the essay already mentioned as contributed by 
him to Science, Religion, and Reality. On the other hand, it is not sur- 
prising if an Indian, to whom Christianity has first become known as 
professed by the Europeans who until the other day ruled his country, 
should overlook the fact that no Gentile Christian can claim such a 
patriotic interest in it as he himself may claim in Hinduism; although it 
must be frankly acknowledged that by not a few Christians it is, as a 
matter of fact, accepted rather as being the religion of their own country 
than as a faith wherein no one nation enjoys a privileged position, and 
for which ‘there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman, but Christ is all and 
in all’ (Col. 3"). 
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Professor Radhakrishnan himself is, as Mr. Mallik points out, ready 
to join with Christians in worship; and it is interesting to conjecture 
where he would place them on the scale of worshippers which is given 
on p. 32 of his Hindu View of Life. He would, I think, assign different 
position on it to different groups of Christians. The great Christian 
mystics he would, it would seem, rank among the ‘worshippers of the 
Absolute’ whom he reckons as ‘the highest in rank’ of those who all alike 
participate in the quest of the Divine which is religion. All Christians 
may be considered, I suppose, ‘worshippers of the personal God’ who 
form his second class; and, as he tells us (op. cit., p. 31), Hinduism 
‘affirms that some of the highest and richest manifestations which 
religion has produced require a personal God’. As worshippers of 
Christ, however, they would fall into the third class, that of ‘the wor- 
shippers of the incarnations, like Rama, Krisna, Buddha’. Mr. Mallik 
tells us that Professor Radhakrishnan loves to invoke by name the first 
two of these, and that Krishna—no doubt as presented in the Gita— 
is ‘his Prophet for the human race’. ‘Below there are those who worship 
ancestors, deities and sages, and lowest of all are the worshippers of 
petty forces and spirits.’ To the Christian Christ is certainly an ‘in- 
carnation’ but not one among many occurring ‘from age to age’, as the 
Gita has it, according as the world has need, but the only one and a 
permanent one. (A speculation—which has never, to my knowledge, 
been declared heretical—may be found in a poem by a profoundly 
Christian writer, Alice Meynell’s Christ in the Universe, which might 
seem to throw doubt on this statement; but incarnations on other stars, 
such as are there imagined, would not be ‘for the human race’.) 

Although it is certainly the case that Professor Radhakrishnan would, 
when welcoming Christians to share in his religious quest, decline to 
insist upon adherence to any creed as a condition of such participation, 
I do not know that he has ever, with Mr. Mallik (p. 260), denounced 
such insistence by Christians as an ‘audacious attempt to compromise 
the mystical faith’ which a Hindu on his part would willingly join with 
a Christian in professing. But he would, I take it, reject the ‘valuation of 
history’ which is characteristic of the Christian tradition and which 
underlies that insistence, and would hold to the lower estimate of its 
importance which we are apt to associate with mysticism and which we 
find also in some idealistic philosophies; for example, in that of Bosan- 
quet, who speaks of history as a ‘hybrid form of experience’. 

It is in this difference in the ‘valuation of history’ that we shall prob- 
ably be correct in finding the fundamental distinction between the 
Hindu and the Christian ideals of a universal religion. Such is, I gather, 
the contension of Mr. Bouquet in the essay with this title which he has 
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contributed to the volume under review. (I have not, by the way, verified 
a quotation in it from ‘a wellknown Oxford professor of political science 
in the nineteenth century, Sir Walter Raleigh’, but I take it that the 
person meant was one who was in fact an Oxford professor of English 
literature in the twentieth.) Mr. Bouquet ends his essay with a quotation 
from Dr. Inge: “The Greek thinkers’ (like many, perhaps most, Indian 
thinkers) ‘believed in cycles, a cosmic pulsation of progress and decline. 
Their universities had no chairs of history.’ A distinguished Cambridge 
divine of the nineteenth century who was an accomplished Sanskrit 
scholar and a student of the Indian systems of philosophy, William 
Hodge Mill, was in his day impressed by the fact that India had pro- 
duced no genuinely historical literature and connected it with what he 
called the ‘pantheistic’ tendency of Indian thought, finding in the 
Hegelian Strauss’s resolution of the Gospel story into myth (against 
which his own publications as ‘Christian Advocate’ in his University 
were directed) an additional proof that kindred speculations tended to 
destroy the feeling for fact which is essential to the existence of history, 
properly so called. I content myself here with calling attention to this 
line of thought, without attempting to pursue it further on this occasion. 

The chapters in this Festschrift to which I have not already referred 
are of unequal merit; of several among them I am too ignorant of their 
subject to be competent to judge. The one which I have found most 
interesting and instructive is that by Professor Wadia of Baroda on 
‘The Philosophical Outlook in India and in Europe’. I do not propose 
now to describe or discuss this thought-provoking essay, but only to call 
attention to the remarks in it about the idea of Karma with its attendant 
doctrine of transmigration, a conception ‘common to all systems of 
Indian philosophy, whether orthodox or heterodox, while it has not 
found a home in any part of the world beyond the confines of India’ 
(p. 97). Until quite modern times European philosophy has regarded 
the problem of immortality bequeathed to it by Platonism and Chris- 
tianity as a topic of supreme importance; and the doctrine of Karma, 
implying some form of reincarnation (not always in that of transmigra- 
tion, since for Buddhism there is no soul to migrate) has been in like 
manner a perpetual concern of Indian thought. 

I should like to end these observations with a cordial congratulation 
on the auspicious occasion celebrated by the book before us to Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, homini, si quis alius, bonae voluntatis. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 





CHRONICLES 


I. OLD TESTAMENT 


"[ background of the Old Testament is admirably illustrated by 
the texts collected and translated in Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
relating to the Old Testament, edited by J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1950; pp. xxi+526, English price 97s. 6d.) in collaboration 
with experts in the several fields of research represented in it. This sump- 
tuous volume contains translations of almost all the Egyptian and 
Semitic, Sumerian and Hittite texts in any way throwing light on the 
Old Testament and will be of the greatest use to theologians and his- 
torians who wish to understand its setting. The translations are for the 
most part well done and generally based on the latest knowledge and 
they are illustrated by useful, if occasionally misleading, notes. This 
work will largely displace, at any rate for English-speaking readers, 
Gressmann’s Altortentalische Texte zum Alten Testament, and will be 
followed by a volume of illustrations like the same editor’s Altorienta- 
lische Bilder, which with its companion volume has for so long held the 
field. A work of a different nature is Dr. T. H. Gaster’s Thespis. Ritual 
myth and drama in the ancient Near East (Schuman, New York, 1950; pp. 
xv-+-498), which is chiefly useful for the translation which it contains of 
the Ugaritic poems; but the reader must always remember that this 
writer’s work must be taken with considerable caution. Many of the 
illustrations of Semitic practice culled from all over the world may 
have little value except as accidental coincidences, and the application 
of comparative philology to explain Ugaritic words is often untrust- 
worthy; Dr. Gaster is particularly unsafe in his resort to the Arabic 
dictionary, paying little regard to the exact sense of the words that he 
cites and rarely, if ever, checking them in use. The exuberance of his 
style and especially the ‘ornate alias’ also affect the accuracy of his 
work, which though often interesting and stimulating is also pretentious. 

The most important event of the past year, beyond any doubt, has 
been the publication of the first two parts of the new Hebrew Scrolls 
by the American Schools of Oriental Research; the editor is Prof. 
Millar Burrows assisted by Dr. J. C. Trever and Mr. W. H. Brownlee. 
The titles are The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. Volume I. 
The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Commentary (New Haven, 
1950; pp. xxiii and pl. Ixi), and Volume IT. Fascicule 2: Plates and Tran- 
scription of the Manual of Discipline (New Haven, 1951 ; pl. xi). The first 
volume contains a photograph of Archbishop Athanasius Y. Samuel, in 
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whose hands these Scrolls now are (though apparently res nullius in law), 
and a brief introduction, describing the discovery of the Scroll of 
Isaiah and the commentary on Habakkuk, their present state and de- 
tailed measurements. This is admirably concise and to the point; but 
one question must be asked: are the Scrolls written on leather or parch- 
ment (since the editor seems to regard these as interchangeable terms)? 
The text follows, photographic facsimiles faced by a printed transcript 
of the whole text line by line. The Manual of Discipline is similarly 
presented, but lacks an introduction which is to follow in the next 
fascicule. The photographs are more or less adequate, but in difficult 
passages the reader cannot but regret that they were not taken by 
infra-red or ultra-violet rays; the transcription, though generally 
accurate, is not without slips. At the same time Professor E. L. Sukenik 
has published the second part of his MM m7. (Jerusalem, 1950; 
pp. 91 with 20 photographic plates and illustrations in the text), 
This volume contains a fresh introduction and excerpts from the various 
Scrolls in Jerusalem (which also are probably res nullius, until a com4 
petent court has decided the question of their ownership), but unfor- 
tunately no complete document, either in facsimile or in transcription ; 
alist, however, of readings in the Scroll of Isaiah (B) differing from those 
in the M.T. is added at the end of the volume. These texts, too, promise 
to be of the greatest importance. One can therefore but regret that 
Professor Sukenik has buried his introduction and comments in the 
obscurity of the Hebrew language; for, although he writes it with 
admirable lucidity, few but Jewish scholars will read it. The literature 
on these now famous Scrolls is growing rapidly and there is no space to 
go into it in detail; but mention may here be made of Professor A. 
Dupont-Sommer’s monograph entitled Apergus préliminaires sur les 
manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Lasalle, Paris, 1950; pp. 125 with a map 
and 10 illustrations), in which he gives a brief but brilliant sketch of the 
new discoveries, and the same author’s Observations sur le commentaire 
@Habacuc (Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1950; pp. 31), in which he 
argues persuasively for the view that there are two wicked priests, 
namely Aristobulus II, who was taken by Pompey outside Jerusalem, 
and his brother Hyrcanus II, who rebuilt its walls with Caesar’s help; 
and for c. 42~41 B.C. as the date of its composition ; and for a.D. 66~70 
as the time of its concealment with the other Scrolls in the cave near the 
Dead Sea. Dr. P. Kahle’s Die hebrdischen Handschriften aus der Hohle 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1951; pp. xi+92) is a most important study 
of the Scrolls. He gives a full account of their discovery and the views 
propounded regarding their date, incidentally brushing away much 
nonsense born of wishful thinking, and concludes, while avoiding ex 
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cathedra statements on the date at which the Scrolls were written down, 
that the collection was probably deposited in the cave in the third century 
A.D. The value of this monograph, already considerable, is increased by 
twenty photographs of typical scripts and a full bibliography of the 
literature up to date. 

The late Professor A. Lods’s Histoire de la littérature hébraique et juive 
(Payot, Paris, 1950; pp. 1054), edited by Professor Parrot after the 
author’s death, is an extremely full account of Hebrew and Jewish 
literature from its beginning to the final destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 135, and is notable for the attempt to discuss the literature not by 
books but by documents in the supposed order of composition: thus the 
first Isaiah is discussed with the pre-exilic literature (pp. 256-84), the 
second Isaiah under the exile (pp. 465-80), the third Isaiah and other 
‘late’ sections under the post-exilic period (pp. 509-19). Further, 
extra-Biblical literature receives careful treatment in its proper place in 
the historical scheme: for example, the Aramaic papyri from Egypt and 
cuneiform tablets from Nippur referring to Jews (pp. 554-70). So too 
Daniel is treated not with the Old Testament but in its chronological 
place amongst uncanonical apocalyptic works. As the book begins 
with the history of modern critical views regarding the Old Testament, 
so it is brought to an end with a section on the formation of the Canon. 
The author’s historical method, though to some extent in the nature of 
the case subjective, is as interesting as it is instructive and should prove 
of the greatest value, since it enables the student to obtain a proper view 
of the growth of Hebrew and Jewish, and not merely Biblical, literature 
and the chronological place of each individual work in this history. 
Finally, every section is furnished with a select bibliography, which 
the editor has richly amplified at the end of the book, at the same time 
adding a section on the newly found Hebrew Scrolls. 

Dr. P. Katz publishes a detailed and careful study of Philo’s quota- 
tions from the Greek Pentateuch in Philo’s Bible (Cambridge, 1950; 
pp. xii-+161, 25s.), which was reviewed in the last issue of the Journal. 
Here it will suffice to draw attention to its relation to Dr. Kahle’s 
opinion that it is a vain task to search for the Urtext of the LXX, since 
such a work can never have existed ; for the standard text must have been 
preceded by divergent forms of earlier translation, since ‘a standard 
text of a translation is always found at the end of the development, 
never at the beginning’. Dr. Katz, who disagrees with this view, is 
seeking to establish the existence of a divergent or, as he calls it, ‘aber- 
rant’ text of the LXX which may be supposed to have grown up ¢. A.D. 
350-550, i.e. at the end of the period of development of the Septua- 
gintal text. Similarly, the existence side by side of several recensions of 
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a classical text represents a late stage in its transmission; but it is still 
a legitimate task, if these are recensions and not independent versions, to 
strive to work backwards from them to the Urtext of the work in question. 
However this question may be answered, Dr. Katz has done a most use- 
ful service in gathering together all the facts, even though his explana- 
tion of them may not command universal assent; for, while he regards 
the ‘aberrant’ text as representing only another recension of the LXX, 
Dr. Kahle maintains that it is all that remains of another ‘Greek Targum’ 
independent of the LXX. Another highly specialist work which may be 
mentioned here is Fr. R. Criado’s El valor dindmico del nombre divino 
en el Antiguo Testamento (Camacho, Granada, 1950; pp. 31), in which 
the author, after discussing previous views on the subject, examines the 
magical use of the divine name in the Old Testament and its employ- 
ment amongst the neighbouring peoples. He concludes that ‘la dindmica 
del nombre divino en el Antiguo Testamento no se puede explicar en 
el orden fisico, sino que hay que acudir al orden moral’; and so it is with 
the name ‘Yahweh’, in invoking which there is an implicit promise of 
efficacy. This study is a model of its kind, concise and strictly relevant, 
but packed with points demanding consideration. Attention may be 
drawn also to Dr. G. J. Botterweck’s Gott erkennen im Sprachgebrauch 
des Alten Testaments (Hanstein, Bonn, 1951 ; pp. 104), in which the mean- 
ing of Yt’ with God as object is carefully, indeed exhaustively, exam- 
ined. He concludes that in the pre-exilic period the expression meant the 
moral and religious relationship of man to God, implying the abandon- 
ment of false gods and turning to Him in fear and love; in Ezekiel and the 
historice] books and some psalms it expresses a religious experience and 
beside this also often the knowledge of Him through revelation and so 
on, while a gldubig-zuversichtliche Gewifheit is connoted by it generally 
in the Psalms. 

Two or three grammatical works may be briefly mentioned. Professor 
J. Wash Watts seeks a solution of the problems of the Hebrew verb in 
A Survey of Syntax in the Hebrew Old Testament (Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1951; pp. ix-+150). His view appears to be that 
‘whereas an imperfect may describe a state as the first in a series, im- 
plying a relation to others of its kind, a perfect pictures it alone, not 
bearing within itself any indication of relation to other states. There may 
be others, the context may indicate a relation, but a perfect does not 
link itself to another verb in any way’; and he then finds the distinction 
between the ordinary and the ‘consecutive’ constructions by suggesting 
that the wdaw in the first is ‘co-ordinate, correlative, or subordinate’ and 
in the second expresses logical sequence, result, cause, or contrast. The 
author’s theory seems to be descriptive rather than explanatory and to 
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be vitiated by his overlooking the different origins respectively of 
ufgatdlta and w*gataltd, of (w*)yibnéh and (way)yibn, which are funda- 
mental to any understanding of the problem. Dr. C. Rabin’s Ancient 
West-Arabian (Taylor’s Foreign Press, London, 1951; pp. xiv+-226), 
which contains a masterly account of the tribal dialects of the ancient 
Arabic language, contains many points of interest for the Hebrew 
philologist; and Dr. J. Friedrich’s Phénizisch-Punische Grammatik 
(Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Romae, 1951; pp. xxiii+-181), is an 
outstanding work, which will be indispensable for any advanced study 
of Hebrew grammar. 

A number of ‘continuations’ may be mentioned, amongst them 
Oudtestamentische Studién VIII, edited by the indefatigable Professor 
P. A. H. de Boer (Brill, Leiden). This volume of sixteen articles in- 
cludes the papers read at the International Meeting of students of the 
Old Testament held in 1950 at Leiden and, with all its diversified fare, 
well maintains the reputation of the seven volumes that have preceded it. 
The two new Hebrew dictionaries, Fr. F. Zorell’s Lexicon hebraicum et 
aramaicum Veteris Testamenti (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome) and 
Professor L. Koehler’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros (Brill, Leiden), 
pursue their useful careers; the former has now reached qdsa¥, the latter 
m*hélah in the Hebrew vocabulary, and both therefore still have some 
way to go before reaching completion. They are, however, becoming in- 
creasingly useful to scholars. Three more volumes of the Echter Bibel 
(Echter-Verlag, Wiirzburg) have been issued. These are Fosua and 
Richter edited by Professor F. Nétscher in one volume (pp. 71, 83), 
Esra-Nehemias by Dr. M. Rehm, Hohelied and Rut and Weisheit by 
Dr. J. Fischer, all in one volume (pp. 62, 31, 15, 55), Tobit and Fudit 
and Ester by Dr. F. Stummer with Baruch by Dr. V. Hamp all again in 
one volume (pp. 35, 42, 34, 26). All these follow the now well-known 
plan of this edition of the Bible: brief introductions of a few pages and 
translation with concise notes of an historical or theological nature and 
a bare mention of textual corrections. The series is not addressed to 
professional scholars but to clergy and school-teachers; but the work, 
though conservative in outlook, is scholarly, careful and accurate, 
and ought to be of considerable value for the general reader. It is a wel- 
come sign of the times that works of this type can be produced and 
find a market in Germany. The learned editor of several of these volumes, 
Dr. F. Nétscher, has recently been honoured with a complimentary 
volume entitled Alttestamentliche Studien . . . gewidmet von Kollegen, 
Fremden und Schiilern, dargeboten von H. Funker und F. Botterweck 
(Bonner Biblische Beitrdge, i; Hanstein, Bonn, 1950; pp. 292), on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. This contains, besides a portrait of 
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Dr. Nétscher and a dedication, twenty-four articles on various aspects 
of the Old Testament and allied subjects, contributed by a number of 
scholars of various nationalities including the present reviewer; those 
concerned directly with the Old Testament deal with ‘texts and books’, 
Purim, Hosea’s marriage, Daniel, the ‘blood-bridegroom’, historical 
tradition in Joshua, and various linguistic and literary problems. Dr. 
Botterweck adds a bibliography of Dr. Nétscher’s published works at 
the end of the volume. 

In conclusion, two new ventures must be cordially welcomed. The 
first is Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel nach Petrus Saba- 
tier neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron (Herder, 
Freiburg, 1949), of which the first fascicule containing the Verzeichnis 
der Sigel, edited by B. Fischer, has just been issued. This when com- 
plete will be an indispensable tool in the hands of the student of the 
Old Testament; for Sabatier’s great work has long been unobtainable 
and a good deal more of the Old Latin Version has been recovered since 
his day. The second is Vetus Testamentum. Quarterly published by the 
International Organization of Old Testament Scholars (Brill, Leiden, 
1951. Annual subscription £2), under the editorship of six scholars 
(G. W. Anderson, A. Bentzen, P. A. H. de Boer, M. Burrows, H. 
Cazelles, M. Noth) with a large advisory committee. The first number 
contains five articles (Alt, Brockington, Talmon, Kahle, P. A. H. de 
Boer), six ‘Short Notes’, reviews, and a book-list, all of considerable 
interest, and promises well for the success of the venture. 

G. R. DRIVER 


Il. NEW TESTAMENT 


Or the books which are to be noticed in this Chronicle two are concerned 
with the background of the New Testament. 

Le Fudaisme palestinien au temps de Fésus-Christ (Beauchesne, Paris, 
1950; pp. 250), by Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., is an abridgement of the same 
author’s larger work under the same title (the same publisher, two 
volumes, 1934). The abridgement follows substantially the same lines 
as the original book, and like it, though of course on a different scale, 
provides an excellent account of the Judaism of the first century ; indeed, 
it would be hard to name a better introduction to the subject. A specially 
welcome feature is the printing in full of many important passages, from 
apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, and rabbinic writings ; the beginner who 
peruses them under Dr. Bonsirven’s guidance will learn much. For his 
further instruction a considerable bibliography is provided (14 pp.), but 
it seems to contain only two works published in or after 1939. 

Dr. F. V. Filson’s lectures on The New Testament against its Environ- 
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ment (S.C.M., London, 1950; pp. 104, 6s.) have been published as the 
third volume in the series ‘Studies in Biblical Theology’. The writer’s 
aim is to show the distinctiveness of the New Testament over against 
Judaism and Hellenism, and his theme is made clear in his subtitle (The 
Gospel of Christ the Risen Lord), and in the chapter headings. The 
first chapter (The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ) argues that 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus constituted for the primitive 
Church a unique and decisive revelation of God, who was present and 
active in an unprecedented manner in the person of his Son. The second 
chapter (The Fullness of Time) deals with the claim that Christianity is 
an ‘historical religion’, and shows that it is such a religion in the sense 
that it sets forth an interpreted history and thereby conveys a new view 
of history itself. The third chapter (Led by the Spirit) describes the 
spirit-filled community life of the New Testament Church. In each of 
the chapters Dr. Filson gives a detailed list of propositions in which the 
faith and life of the Church differed from the faith and life of the 
society in which it lived. With most of what he says one cannot but 
agree, and what is said is well said ; but perhaps more remains. That New 
Testament Christianity is neither Judaism, nor Hellenism, nor any 
simple amalgam of the two, is quite true. It is also true that the unique 
possession of the New Testament faith is Christ himself, crucified and 
risen. Yet, although this new faith strained and stretched every word it 
employed, it had no language in which to express itself but those of 
Judaism and Hellenism. Thus (one might suggest) it is not enough to 
say that the Christian life ‘is of such a nature that it necessarily excludes 
the rule of an authoritative code of law’ (p. 82). The New Testament 
is full of a positive and creative handling of the theme of Torah. Again, 
Dr. Bultmann’s Entmythologisierung is not to be lightly dismissed. It 
may have arisen in part out of the desire to make a ‘Greek God . . . , a so- 
to-speak “‘docetic” God’ (p. 53); but it also rests upon a very strenuous 
examination of the New Testament documents and an evaluation of 
them as historical records. When, however, these things are said, we 
remain grateful for what Dr. Filson has contrived to say in the narrow 
space of three lectures. 

Of three books devoted mainly to the synoptic gospels may be men- 
tioned first Dr. R. Morgenthaler’s Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung 
als Zeugnis; Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des Lukas (Zwingli-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1949; two volumes, Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments, 14 and 15; pp. 201, 116; S.Fr. 10.80, 7.50). Dr. 
Morgenthaler’s book is perhaps a little longer than it need have been, 
but it grows in weight and interest. The first volume is devoted to a 
demonstration of the Zweigledrigkeit of Luke’s art in both gospel and 
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Acts. This is not altogether convincing. Luke’s ability to write in an 
artistic manner is shown clearly enough (some of the examples of chias- 
mus are particularly striking), but it is perhaps no praise of his artistic 
sensibility to suggest that he constantly forced words, sentences, and 
peragraphs into the strait-jacket of Zweigliedrigkeit. The second volume 
opens with another doubtful step. Luke’s adherence to Zweigliedrighett, 
and an occasional threefold formulation, are used to prove his intention 
of providing witness, or testimony (Zeugnis), since ‘at the mouth of two 
witnesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall the matter be estab- 
lished’. This is an argument of questionable validity; but it will in any 
case be agreed by most students that Dr. Morgenthaler is justified in 
speaking both of Luke’s artistry, and of his intention to be a witness. 
It is at this point that the argument of the book reaches its most interest- 
ing stage. Usually, in the past, the historicity of Luke—Acts has been 
discussed in such terms as the following. Luke’s writing shows signs of 
artistry (or of Christian witness), therefore it is unreliable as history; or, 
Luke’s writing shows signs of artistry (or of Christian witness), never- 
theless it is reliable as history. But (says Dr. Morgenthaler) we must 
recognize that history is not an exact science. In fact, art, testimony, 
and history are bound up together, and we must say, because Luke’s 
writing shows signs of artistry and of Christian witness, therefore it is 
reliable as history. This leads to interesting observations on the source 
criticism of Luke—Acts, form criticism, and other subjects. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Morgenthaler will proceed with the detailed exegesis 
of Luke—Acts at which he hints on ii. 112. 

Dr. J. A. Findlay, in Jesus and His Parables (The Epworth Press, Lon- 
don, 1950; pp. viii+158, 10s. 6d.), finds the characteristic elements of the 
gospel parables to be surprise and risk. It is a description which fits not 
a few of them, but by no means all, and the reader is likely at times to 
receive the impression that the parables are, by means of strained and 
occasionally very fanciful interpretations, accommodated to a precon- 
ceived theme. The style and manner of the book are homiletical. 

The briefest outline of the subjects touched upon by Mr. Thomas 
Nicklin in Gospel Gleanings (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1950; 
pp. xv-+- 394, 215.), would exceed the proportion of space which can be 
allotted to his book in this Chronicle. In this work Mr. Nicklin collects 
the results of many years of patient and acute study. They are worthy of 
careful consideration nx icast by those whose profession inclines them to 
the worship of what Mr. Nicklin, with iconoclastic intent, calls the ‘arti- 
ficial idols of the divinity school’. Iconoclasm, however, has an un- 
fortunate record of. breaking up the admirable with the reprehensible, 
and it is to be feared that Mr. Nicklin may have occasionally fallen into 
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this error. His learning is great but he is apt to leave himself unguarded 
at vital points. For example (and it is only fair to say that it is the worst 
example), in Part IV, Chapter II, it is argued that Jesus spoke not 
Aramaic but Greek, and that the gospels do not, as has often been urged, 
show traces of Aramaic originals. It is possible that both of these 
affirmations are true ; but it is impossible to discuss them on the basis of 
no more than one alleged mistranslation (John 17", by no means a 
strong case), and hardly pardonable to include in such a chapter the 
form Mara Natha (p. 292). Let it be repeated, however, that there is in 
Mr. Nicklin’s book much curious learning and much that deserves study. 

Mr. Nicklin’s book, which is concerned with all four gospels, leads 
to a group of four which deal with the fourth. It could be argued that few 
are better qualified to interpret the thought of the fourth evangelist 
than a scholarly parish priest. Mr. E. K. Lee is described as a parish 
priest on the dust cover of his The Religious Thought of St. Fohn 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1950; pp. xv-+270, 17s. 6d.), and certainly it is a 
competent and useful book which will no doubt be of value to many 
readers as an introduction to the modern study of Johannine theology. 
Mr. Lee, who takes both the gospel and the epistles of John as his field, 
sets out to handle their thought comprehensively, and deals with the 
doctrines of God, the Word, the world, salvation, eternal life, and ethics. 
His indebtedness to other writers (especially Professor Dodd, E. C. 
Hoskyns, A. Schlatter, and various writers in the Theologisches Worter- 
buch) is not concealed, but the whole is freshly seen and freshly set forth. 
Quotation and summary are perhaps not useful when the chief value of 
the book is that it reviews John’s thought as a whole; but it will be worth 
while to emphasize Mr. Lee’s acute observation that though John’s 
thought is Hebraic he nevertheless avoids ‘the use of words and ideas 
that were alien to his Hellenistic environment’ (p. 175), and to note his 
conclusion that in the Johannine writings the New Testament kerygma 
and didache are at length completely integrated (p. 258). There are 
several points on which some readers may express disagreement, for 
example, the exposition of the title Son of man, the opinion that ‘crude 
apocalyptic’ eschatology has been entirely abandoned by John, and the 
attempt to distinguish between yuweioxw and olda; while certain state- 
ments, such as those about the taurobolium, the date of the Targums, 
and the LXX use of éyyi{w should, it seems, be revised. And one 
wonders if the title of the book is right. Would it not have been better 
to write the theological thought of St. John? This is at least suggested by 
the, surely right, perception expressed in the last sentence of the book, 
‘John is a theologian in the exact sense of the word ; for he traces every- 
thing back to its origin in the Divine Being’ (p. 259). This is a good book. 
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A book very different in style and method is Zur Typologie des Fohannes- 
evangeliums (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1950, 4; A.B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, Uppsala, and Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1950; 
pp- 79, Kr. 3.25), by Dr. Harald Sahlin. The author takes up the well- 
known Johannine allusions to events in the exodus of Israel from 
Egypt (for example, the brazen serpent, the gift of manna), and argues 
that behind great tracts of the gospel lies an Exodus—or Moses—typo- 
logy, with further typological allusions to Joshua and Solomon. The 
book is an experiment in this kind of exegesis (in the preface the author 
very properly notes that, where not expressed, such words as ‘anschei- 
nend’, ‘wahrscheinlich’ are often to be understood), and as such a cautious 
experiment it has interest and value. The passages where explicit refer- 
ence to the Old Testament is made by John himself are often suggestively 
expounded, and great learning and acuteness are brought to bear upon 
them. In other places new and illuminating suggestions are made; the 
discussions of Chapters 10 and 11 may be particularly noted. But the 
experiment as a whole raises some doubts, which may best be discussed 
in concrete terms. Thus, on p. 68 (other similar passages could be 
quoted), the author asks; ‘Which passage in the Old Testament forms 
the typological background to John 185-8?’ Possibly within the terms of 
Dr. Sahlin’s experiment this is the right question to ask; but surely not 
otherwise. The primary question (for any part of the gospel) is, Does 
any Old Testament passage form a typological background? Dr. Sah- 
lin’s question makes an assumption which requires justification. Again, 
Dr. Sahlin gives a long (and very interesting) discussion of the Pericope 
Adulterae in terms of the sin of the golden calf, in which nothing is said 
of the textual question raised by this passage. He then notes that im- 
mediately after this incident, in John 8", Jesus declares, I am the light of 
the world, a pronouncement (according to Dr. Sahlin) reflecting the nar- 
tative, which follows that of the golden calf in Exodus, of the shining of 
Moses’s face when he descends from the mount. This correspondence, 
we are next told (p. 33, n. 2), confirms the view that the Pericope Adul- 
terae is ‘echt johanneisch’. The textual evidence goes for nothing. This 
judgement may be right; but it appears to me better to stand on the 
textual evidence, which is overwhelmingly against the authenticity of 
the passage, and to conclude that, at least in this passage, the typological 
method is wrong, or has been wrongly applied. It seems worth while to 
go into this matter, for Dr. Sahlin’s methods raise wide questions which 
deserve thorough discussion. If he is wrong about the relation of the 
New Testament to the Old we are bound to find out what is right. By 
making his experiment he exposes himself to criticism, but at the same 
time he places all students of the New Testament in his debt; and we 
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may thank him not least for his fascinating appendix, in which he seeks 
to show that Exodus-typology has already affected the form of certain 
parts of the Old Testament. 

The disputed question of the relation of Ignatius to the fourth gospel 
is raised again by Dr. Christian Maurer in Ignatius von Antiochien und 
das Fohannesevangelium (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949; Abhandlungen 
zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 18; pp. 107, S.Fr. 
9.80). Dr. Maurer’s view is that Ignatius had read the fourth gospel but 
misapplied its teaching. He rightly notes that the question is reopened 
by the discovery of Ps? and P. Eg. 2, which not only show that the gospel 
may have been early enough to influence Ignatius, but also (this applies 
to P. Eg. 2) throw light on the composite kind of allusion to the gospels 
made by early Christian writers (here Dr. Maurer would have found 
much useful material in Professor C. H. Dodd’s article in the ohn 
Rylands Library Bulletin, xx (1936), pp. 56-92, which he does not 
appear to know). The argument for the literary dependence of Ignatius 
on John rests mainly on Philad. 7! (John 84, 38), Philad. gt (John 107, 9 
14°), Rom. 73 (John 626-59). The discussion of the theological relation 
between the two writers is based upon the same three passages, which 
furnish starting-points for a comparison of John and Ignatius in their 
treatment of Truth, Unity, and the Eucharist. Here, in spite of a super- 
ficial resemblance in language, Ignatius differs radically from John. Dr. 
Maurer’s position may be summed up in the following words, which 
occur in the discussion of Unity but, mutatis mutandis, apply elsewhere. 
*. . . John took over gnostic expressions but filled them with an Old 
Testament-Biblical content, while Ignatius took the reverse direction, 
in that he took over the Johannine formulae and began to fill them again 
with gnostic thoughts’ (p. 76). Ignatius, though his intentions were 
excellent, stood on the same side as the Gnostics John attacked. This is 
an interesting contribution to the study of John and Ignatius, and thus 
of early Christian thought in general. Dr. Maurer’s theological conclu- 
sion can stand independently of the results of his literary comparison, 
and it is possible that he may be right in the one and wrong in the other. 
At least, the debate is not closed. Finally, it may be noted with surprise 
that no reference is made to J. N. Sanders, The Fourth Gospel in the 
Early Church, or to the important chapter on ‘The Fourth Gospel in the 
Second Century’ in E. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel. 

A different kind of contribution to the study of the fourth gospel is 
made by Dr. J. Jeremias in Die Wiederentdeckung von Bethesda (Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1949; Forschungen zur Religion und 
Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, N.F. 41; pp. 27). After 
establishing the text of John 5? as “Eorw 5¢€ év rois "lepocodAvpos emi TH 
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mpoBatixh KoAvpPyOpa 7 émAcyouevn ‘EBpaiori Bnbeodd, wévre oroas 
éyovoa, Dr. Jeremias describes the excavations which lead to the prob- 
able conclusion that ‘the agreement of New Testament and early 
Christian tradition on the one hand, with the findings of excavation on 
the other, justifies the identification of the double pool of St. Anna 
north of the temple area with the sheep pool mentioned in John 5?’ 
(p. 26). This is not the place to review the archaeological details on which 
Dr. Jeremias’s case rests. The points on which some doubt must remain 
are (a) the text, and (5) the identification of the buildings excavated with 
the five porches mentioned by John. As Dr. Jeremias points out, it is not 
yet possible to account for the ‘troubling of the waters’ (John 57), 
but much clearing of the site remains to be done, and further excava- 
tion may provide an explanation. In the meantime it will be well to con- 
clude that John, in this miracle story, was building on traditional 
material rather than constructing an allegorical tale; but it need not be 
supposed that John himself had first-hand knowledge of Jerusalem. 
Dr. Jeremias’s book is quite indispensable for the study of this part of 
the gospel. 

We must notice next a very useful book on Acts. Dom Jacques 
Dupont’s Les Problémes du Livre des Actes d’aprés les Travaux récents 
(Publications universitaires de Louvain, 1950; Analecta Lovaniensia 
Biblica et Orientalia, Ser. II, Fasc. 17; pp. 126, B.Fr. 110) is a summary 
of work on Acts carried out during the last ten years. It is not practicable 
to summarize a summary, but it may be noted that the author seems to 
regard the ‘eclectic’ attitude to the text of Acts as established, and that, 
though he devotes long and interesting chapters to the historical prob- 
lems of the Apostolic Council and to the theology of Acts, he lays great 
stress on the primary importance of the literary problem. Unless atten- 
tion is paid to this, little progress can be made in either history or theo- 
logy. Here it appears that the day of purely literary source analysis is 
over, and the day of form criticism has arrived. It is possible, however, 
to regret the overshadowing of Harnack’s work, and to hope that Quel- 
lenkritik and Stilkritik may yet be pursued side by side. The most not- 
able work, perhaps, of which notice is not taken is J. Knox’s Marcion and 
the New Testament. This important book deserves fuller discussion 
(not least in its account of the origin of Luke—Acts) than it has so far 
received. But Dr. Dupont has covered a great deal of ground, and 
students of the New Testament will be grateful to him. 

We proceed from Acts to Revelation. Dr. Johannes Munck’s Petrus 
und Paulus in der Offenbarung Fohannis (Rosenkilde og Bagger, Koben- 
havn, 1950; Publications de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres 
d’Aarhus, Série de Théologie, 1; pp. 126) is an admirable New 
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Testament study, learned, lucid, sober, and cogent. It bears the subtitle 
Ein Beitrag zur Auslegung der Apocalypse, but this description is an 
understatement ; the book bears upon other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and illuminates an important area of early Christian history. The 
core of the book, however, is an elucidation of a passage of notorious 
difficulty, Rev. 113-*3. Who are the two witnesses therein described? 
Recent students have generally answered, Moses and Elijah, and Dr, 
Munck’s first argument is intended to show that this position is un- 
tenable; instead, he suggests that the two witnesses are the two great 
apostolic martyrs, Peter and Paul. This suggestion is confirmed by 
detailed exegesis (covering 30 pages) of the relevant 11 verses. These are 
next set in their context in the book as a whole and are shown to con- 
stitute a turning-point in it. This conclusion is so important that it will 
be well to quote some of Dr. Munck’s own words. 

“We have then in Chapter 11 not sources taken over and imperfectly 
combined, but the decisive turning point in the Apocalypse, where the 
author turns from the past and present which he has explained in order to 
speak of the immediate future, the dominion and the downfall of Anti- 
christ. . . . When the apostles departed out of the world it was clear that 
the time of Antichrist had dawned, and now it had come. The smaller per- 
secutions which had already taken place were the first indications of the 
great time of affliction, which was to come with Antichrist. In this way, 
through the exegesis of a particular part of the Apocalypse we have 
pressed on to a general view of the whole, which may prove the point of 
departure for a new exegesis of the book’ (p. 55). 

So far we have been dealing with Dr. Munck’s contribution to the 
exposition of Revelation, but he rightly refuses to leave the matter 
there. Revelation has now been shown to contain a tradition, cast in 
apocalyptic form, regarding the deaths of Peter and Paul. This may be 
used as an historical source, and must be compared with the other (all too 
scanty) material bearing on the same subject. Here in a particularly 
interesting chapter Dr. Munck examines the important article by Dr. 
Cullmann in the Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 1930. It is 
neither uninteresting nor unimportant that (if Dr. Munck is right) some 
early Christians so far from thinking of Peter and Paul as the origin of a 
continuing succession of bishops believed them to have been eschatolo- 
gical persons whose martyrdom was to mark the ascent of the beast 
from the abyss and the beginning of the End. One point remains for 
consideration. In his articles (in the Theologisches Wérterbuch) on Moses 
and Elijah, Dr. Jeremias, relying in part upon the identification of the 
Two Witnesses with Moses and Elijah, develops an argument that pre- 
Christian Judaism knew a ‘suffering Elijah’ and a ‘suffering Moses’. It is 
clear that Dr. Munck’s reinterpretation of the witnesses weakens this 
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argument, and he proceeds to attack it further. Dr. Munck’s book is 
packed with facts and with close reasoning which cannot be reproduced 
here; but it may be briefly said that his case is very good, and many will 
think it convincing. He has opened up new possibilities in the field of 
New Testament studies. 

We turn now to general works on New Testament subjects, and first 
wo another work by Dr. Jeremias, Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe 
geiibt? (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1949; pp. 49). This is 
the most important contribution to the historical side of the current dis- 
cussion of infant baptism. Dr. Jeremias lays great stress on the distinc- 
tion between children admitted to the Church along with their parents 
(as in the conversion and baptism of a ‘household’), and children born 
to parents already baptized Christians. That the former group were in 
all probability baptized from the outset is inferred from the analogy of 
proselyte baptism. The question regarding the latter group turns on the 
interpretation of 1 Cor. 7'4°. This verse means (according to Dr. Jere- 
mias) that children having at least one Christian parent were ‘holy’ from 
birth and therefore needed no baptism, just as children born to a 
woman after her baptism as a proselyte to Judaism needed no baptism. 
The same passage, however, implies the baptism—even as infants—of 
other children. This twofold practice was early changed, and of the 
change Mark 10'3-'6 (with its 7) xwAvere adrd) is an indication. All 
children were baptized in Rome by a.D. 70. In addition to these points, 
Dr. Jeremias, using inscriptions to excellent effect, shows how early and 
widespread infant baptism was in the early Church. But the inscriptions 
do not carry us back to the first century, and some readers may feel that 
the analogy of proselyte baptism is made to bear too great a weight. It is 
true that Christian baptism arose out of John’s baptism, and that John’s 
baptism recalls proselyte baptism; but differences arise at each stage. 
Dr. Jeremias allows for these differences on p. 38; but whether he allows 
sufficiently may perhaps be matter for debate. And perhaps, even if a 
clear case of infant baptism could be found in the New Testament (and 
it cannot), the question what the Church ought to do today would still 
have to be answered on theological rather than historical grounds. 

It is natural to take next Le Sacrement de la sainte Céne (Delachaux et 
Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris, 1948; Série théologique de |’Actualité 
protestante; pp. 125, S.Fr. 5.50), by Dr. F. J. Leenhardt, an interesting 
and valuable study in biblical theology. In brief compass it surveys all 
the New Testament material, and it is not easy to summarize. Dr. 
Leenhardt insists that the last supper, and hence the eucharist, must be 
understood in the light of the passover meal ; this is true, he says, whether 
the last supper was a true passover or was celebrated twenty-four hours 
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earlier. The distribution of the bread and of the cup are not to be 
assimilated to each other as if they were parallels, having the same 
significance. If this had been intended we should have had not ‘body and 
blood’ but ‘flesh and blood’. The bread suggests the sacrifice by which 
the new deliverance is effected, the wine looks forward to the fulfilment 
of the new covenant in the kingdom of God. Originally the saying about 
the cup was purely eschatological ; the reference to sacrificial blood was 
subsequently introduced in the interests of parallelism. The rite in- 
stituted by Jesus was truly a sacrament, a rite, that is, to which ‘une 
certaine ejficacité surnaturelle’ (p. 108) is attributed, and it has three 
principal intentions, all resting on paschal ideas. First, it expresses 
the will of Jesus to give his perpetual presence; like the passover, it 
records and reconstitutes God’s redemptive intervention. But, secondly, 
it is no longer God’s intervention at the exodus that is recalled, but the 
redemption accomplished by the self-sacrifice of Jesus, represented in 
his giving of bread. Thirdly, and again like the passover, the eucharist 
looks forward to final redemption, and this is shown by the eschatolo- 
gical promise accompanying the cup. The fact that in each case the 
intention was not the will of Jesus simply but the will of God univer- 
salizes the acts in question and gives them permanent and sacramental 
significance. Dr. Leenhardt writes in fascinating style, and his book 
deserves wide attention. 

L’ Institution et I’ Evénement (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and 
Paris, 1950; Bibliothéque Théologique; pp. 141, S.Fr. 6.50), by Dr. 
J. L. Leuba, is an interesting study which should be read not only by 
New Testament scholars but also by all who are interested in the prob- 
lem of Christian re-union. The author notes that, at the Amsterdam 
Conference of 1948, ‘It appeared that the hardest theological problem... 
was the doctrinal opposition between “catholicism” and “‘protestant- 
ism” ’ (p. 5). His book is strictly confined to biblical theology, and he 
takes no part in controversy; but Dr. Leuba doubtless hopes, and not 
without reason, that his discussion may have oecumenical significance. 
In the three sections into which his book is divided he deals with the 
New Testament doctrines of Christ, the Apostles, and the Church. 
Each section has the same form. It is first shown that each subject in- 
volves a duality; the theological significance of the duality is brought 
out; and finally the unity in which the duality is resolved is discussed. 
For example, the titles by which jesus is described fall into two groups. 
Those of the former group describe him in terms of the institutions of 
Judaism; for example, he is the Messiah. Those of the latter describe 
him as événement, unprecedented divine activity; here the clearest ex- 
ample is Kyrios. Dr. Leuba goes on to show the theological significance 
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of Jesus as the person in whom the hopes—and institutions—of 
Judaism are fulfilled, and at the same time the organ of a unique act 
which far exceeds the limits of messianic terminology. Unity is reached, 
not by selecting one element in the Christology and ignoring the other, 
nor by a synthesis, but by taking first the viewpoint of /’institution, then 
that of /’événement, and from each regarding the other; thus the two 
propositions, Christ is the Lord, and The Lord is Christ, are reached 
and discussed. It is not possible here to summarize Dr. Leuba’s argu- 
ment further, but it will readily be seen how relevant it is to the prob- 
lem which he has in mind. 

Dr. F. C. Grant’s An Introduction to New Testament Thought (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1950; pp. 339, $3.75) 
is perhaps the fullest attempt made in recent years to survey the life and 
thought of the Church in New Testament times. It is a considerable 
achievement, comprehensive and balanced, acute and always interesting 
without being popular in a bad sense. After several chapters which 
explore the scope and structure of New Testament thought, Dr. Grant 
deals with the doctrine of God, Miracles, Man, Christ, Salvation, the 
Church, and Ethics. His general standpoint may be briefly indicated by 
a quotation from the chapter on the Church. “The New Testament 
doctrine of the church illustrates conspicuously the three principles 
which have been stressed throughout this volume: (1) eschatological 
orientation (relevance to the future); (2) the Jewish background, even 
the Jewish nature of the primitive community ; (3) the process of transi- 
tion to a fuller expression in terms of Hellenistic religious concepts’ 
(p. 269). Few books written in English take such consistent account of 
eschatology, though it must not be supposed that when Dr. Grant 
speaks of eschatology he means quite the same thing as either Dr. 
Schweitzer or Dr. Dodd. It is manifestly unfair to characterize a large 
book in a sentence, but it seems at least partially true that when Dr. 
Grant thinks of the roots of New Testament thought he means the re- 
ligious experience of the early Christians. Naturally points of disagree- 
ment arise from time to time. For example, Dr. Grant seems to minimize 
the cleavage between Jesus and Judaism, and perhaps does not do justice 
to the mortal feud between them. This is said with full recognition of the 
immense importance, for the student of the New Testament, of Jewish 
studies, and, it may be added (in view of Dr. Grant’s very proper attack 
on Christian anti-semitism, which is, one may perhaps infer, stronger 
in America than here), a warm admiration and affection for Jews of both 
the past and the present. But nothing is gained by obscuring the central 
point of the dispute as it has been brought out by, for example, Dr. Jocz 
and Dr. Daube. 
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No book in the present list is harder to review than the late Alfred 
Loisy’s The Origins of the New Testament (authorized translation by 
Dr. L. P. Jacks; George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1950; pp. 332, 
18s.). At its worst it is very provoking. Loisy knew how to turn to good 
effect the art of demolishing positions no one defends, though he over- 
reaches himself when he seems to attribute to those who do not share 
his view of Scripture the naive belief that Jonah was indeed swallowed 
by a very big fish. There is a good deal of ground between the extremes, 
This kind of thing is annoying but not important. It is, however, 
important when Loisy, after quoting Romans 5'*-2!, says (p. 256): ‘If 
anyone choose to believe that this wholly abstract, scholastic and false 
conception of the Law was imagined and professed by a man who had 
long lived in obedience to the Law, we shall not pause to argue with 
him.’ That is, when, writing about points in this passage, the late W. L. 
Knox says ‘. . . it was cast in a form of thought with which the Jews were 
entirely familiar’; and Dr. Dodd says ‘. . . Paul is following the rabbinic 
doctrine in which he was brought up’; and Dr. W. D. Davies says ‘. .. 
Paul has recourse to the current Rabbinic doctrine’-—‘we shall not 
pause to argue with’ them. This is not criticism in any recognizable form. 
It is unfortunately necessary to say this; but one cannot stop short with 
an adverse judgement, for, as in Loisy’s earlier books, there are here 
also constant flashes of insight, undisciplined, it is true, by deference to 
fact and attention to alternative opinions, but suggestive and evocative. 
This is not a book to argue with; but it is a book that ought to be read, 
though, it may be hoped, mainly by those who are sufficiently grounded 
in New Testament studies to know when it is talking nonsense and 
when it is guided by that true insight which enabled Loisy to clarify, 
though rarely to solve, the real problems of early Christianity. 

C. K. BARRETT 
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Early Christian Creeds 


J. N. D. KELLY 


Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hail, Oxford 
University Lecturer in Patristic Studies 


‘This is a book for which students of the history of the creeds 
have long been waiting. It is the first full-scale treatment of the 
subject in English since the well-known works of Dr. Burn and 
Dr. Badcock, and the time has now come to gather up and assess 
the value of their work in the light of more recent research.’ 

THEOLOGY. 

‘Canon Kelly's treatment of credal history and interpretation is 
altogether a notable achievement. Conflicting views are judiciously 
discussed, and the complicated evidence is handled with great 
skill and insight. The book deserves to rank as the standard 
work on the subject in English.—H. J. CARPENTER in THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
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Gospel Gleanings 


Critical and Historical Notes on the Gospels 


THOMAS NICKLIN 


Formerly Warden of Hulme Hall, Manchester 


This book, by a distinguished New Testament scholar, attempts 
a re-examination of the comparison, concord, and chronology of 
the canonical narratives, and seeks to show that there is an 
underlying sequence of events that is trustworthy. It will be 
found an original and valuable contribution to New Testament 
scholarship. 
*, . . this ingenious and scholarly work should be possessed by 
ail who are concerned with New Testament problems.’ 
TIME AND TIDE. 
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